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NVGAE EPIGRAPHICAE. 


I. THE STATUTES OF THE IOBACCHI. 


OF all the numerous inscriptions which throw light upon the organization 
and activities of the ancient religious and social guilds,! none is more valuable 
and none more vivid than that which contains the minutes of a meeting of the 
Athenian Iobacchi followed by a complete text of the statutes which were then 
unanimously ratified. This document, originally published by S. Wide in Ath. 
Mitt. XIX. 248 sqq., appears in a number of well-known and widely accessible 
collections—Dittenberger’s S.J.G.2 737, ?1109; Roberts and Gardner’s [ntro- 
duction to Greek Epigraphy, 11. No. g1; Ziehen’s Leges Graecorum Sacrae, II. 46; 
Michel’s Recueil, 1564; and J.G. I1*. 1368—and has been discussed in detail by 
E. Maass (Orpheus, 14 sqq.), who republishes the text with a translation and 
commentary, and by E. Drerup (Neue Jahrbiicher f. d. klass. Altertum, I11. 
356 sqq.).”_ In ll. 67-72 the inscription runs as follows: 

pnodevi 
ékéotw Tav TOV 
els Te TAS Kal apdeTnpi- 
70 das is THY oTtBada péexpis av 
emixptOn avT@ TeV 7) aTrO- 
dovvat avtov 1) icépyeo Ban. 


On the last words of this passage Maass notes (op. cit. 24) ‘77 <un> io. erforderte 
der Sinn,’ and he translates the sentence thus: ‘ Keinem von den Iobakchen, 
die zu den Festen am neunten und zu den Jahresfesten nicht beigesteuert 
haben, soll erlaubt sein, an diesen Tagen den Opferraum zu betreten, ehe ihm 
nachtraglich von den Priestern der Bescheid geworden ist, er soll entweder das 


Ubliche zahlen oder (nicht) eintreten.’ Maass’ suggestion won the approval of 
Dittenberger, who in the second edition of his S.J.G., while leaving the text 
unaltered, appended the note ‘ 7) (4) eioépyeoOar sententiam requirere iudicat 
M., recte si quid uideo’: in the third edition F. Hiller von Gaertringen 
modified this note to ‘7 sententia requirit. M." The remaining 


(inaccessible to me). There is a good photo- 
graph of the stone in O. Kern, Inscriptiones 
Graccae, Pl. 48 (cf. p. xviii). For the date, which 


1 For a list of these see F. Poland, Geschichte 
des gviech. Vereinswesens, 548-630. Since the pub- 
lication of that work in t1g09 the relevant 


materials have considerably increased. 

2 See also B. Keil, Ath, Mitt. XX. 446; E. 
Rohde, Kleine Schriften, 11. 294 sq.; A. Wilhelm, 
Arch.-epigr. Mitt. XX. 62, 68; E. Ziebarth, Das 
griech, Veveinswesen, and F. Poland, of. ¢it., 
passim ; J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study 
of Greek Religion®, 475 sq., 656; W. Kroll s.v. 
Iobakchoi in Pauly-Wissowa, IX. 1828 sqq., 
Berl, phil. Woch. XV. 1378 sq. ; Miinscher s.v. 
Herodes (13) in Pauly-Wissowa, VIII. 942 sq.; 
A. Elter, Ostergruss d. Bonney Universitat, 1916 
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is usually placed shortly before a.p. 178, see 
P. Graindor, Chronologie des archontes athéniens, 
179 sq., where the evidence is examined and the 
views of other scholars are summarized. We 
may add that Rohde (0p. cit. 294) assigns the 
inscription to the early third century, Drerup 
(op. cit. 356) and Kern (op. cit.) to the third 
century, Ziehen (op. cit. 136) and Roberts and 
Gardner (op. cit. 240) to the years 161-178, and 
Miss Harrison to the time of Hadrian (of. cit. 475). 


A 
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editors silently disregard the emendation with the exception of Ziehen (op. cit., 
p- 143), and Roberts and Gardner, who explicitly reject it; the laconic note of 
the latter runs: ‘or to enter (without paying a fine); (uw), suggested by Maass 
and D., is not required for the sense.’ The question is not without importance 
and calls for fuller consideration. 

To my mind the insertion of 47, so far from being demanded by the sense, 
is subversive of it. Any Iobacchus who has failed to make the prescribed 
contribution to the monthly and annual festivals of the club is debarred from 
participation therein péypis av avt@ iepéwr, i.e. until a 
decision has been given in his case by the priests. What is the nature of this 
decision? If we accept Maass’ insertion, it is this, that the defaulter must pay 
his arrears on pain of continued exclusion. That is to say, the priests have no 
discretion in the matter; their verdict is prescribed by statute and is not in 
essence a decision but a mere declaration. Surely this is contrary to the sense 
of the verb émixpivw and also renders the whole intervention of the priests 
otiose. Why invoke them at all if their judgement is thus fettered? and if the 
only alternative to payment is exclusion, why not simply write péypis av 
atrobot ?' On the other hand, if the text is retained unaltered these difficulties 
do not arise. If a member has failed to make his statutory payments he is 
excluded from the meetings of the club until his case has been considered by 
the priests, whose function is to decide whether he must pay what is due from 
him (a7ododvat)? or whether his failure has been caused by circumstances 
beyond his control, in which case he may, without payment, enter (‘cépyee@ar) 
the club-celebrations. In other words, the question at issue is whether the 
plea advanced in justification of default is valid or not. 

But, it may be asked, were any circumstances regarded as justifying failure 
to pay, and, if so, what were they? This question is answered in ll. 42 sqq.: 

cuvitwcay of ioBaxyot Tas TE évd- 
Tas Kal Tas audteTnpioas Kai Baxyei- 
a Kai el Tis TOU Geod, 

45 7) Aéywr 7) 7) 
povpevos, pnviaiay 
eis Tov oivoyv popar 
TWANpOL, eipyécOw THs oTLBa- 
Sos, Kal oi TO Wdiopa- 

50 Te évryeypappévot, Ywpis 7) atrodnpias 
Tis HY O is THY 
da, KpetvavTwv TOV 

1 Cf. 1. 83, wéxpes av dwrodGow; Il, 101, 105, note 18. 
av drodot. 4 Cf. 1. 30, edrovicove. yap of mpoecra@res 


2 I deprecate the introduction of the idea of a undév abrav AvOjva. 
fine into this passage. 5 ei has been inserted by Dittenberger and 


3 Occasional, as distinct from stated or periodic, approved by Ziehen and Kirchner (J.G. II.? 
festivals: see Wilhelm, Arch.-epigr. Mitt. XX.68, 1368). 
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Here we seem to have an alternative draft, expressing in greater detail the 
thought of the clause which we have considered hitherto. A fuller list is given 
of the occasions on which club-meetings were held (42-44), the nature and 
purpose of the statutory contribution are more closely defined (46 sq.), and it 
is laid down that non-payment is to entail exclusion (48), enforced by the 
officers of the society (49 sq.), save in certain specified cases, where there is a 
valid reason for failure to pay (50-53): the justification of the plea is to be 
judged by the priests (53). So striking is the similarity, alike of purpose and 
of phraseology, between the two passages, that we are forced to the conclusion 
that, in a document admittedly composite in origin,' two clauses have been 
combined which embody the same intention: the acceptance of the longer 
version should have entailed the rejection of the shorter, which, so far as I can 
see, adds nothing to it. In support of this view two further considerations 
may be urged: (1) The shorter passage (ll. 67-72) is unique among the clauses 
of these statutes in the asyndeton of its opening; every other clause is linked 
to that which precedes it by 6€.2 (2) Ll. 67-72 are obviously out of place 
where they stand; they are separated by fourteen lines from the longer clause 
(ll. 42-53) relating to the same subject, and they intervene between two closely 
cognate clauses dealing with the maintenance of order at meetings of the club. 

Drerup, it is true, holds an entirely different view of the relation of the 
passages in question (op. cit., 358, 365). In his ingenious analysis and re- 
arrangement of the component parts of the document he dissociates ll. 48-53, 
which, he thinks, refer to the non-payment of the entrance fee (e’anAvatov) by 
a newly elected member, from ll. 42-47, which deal with the failure of a 
member to pay his monthly contribution, a topic which is continued in Il. 67-72. 
To this view, however, there are several serious objections: 

1. It is hard to resist the impression that the words éav dé yu) wAnpoi (1. 48) 
refer to the opsoGeioa dopa of the preceding line: Drerup’s theory forces us to 
refer them back to the tonAvavov mentioned eleven lines previously (1. 37). 

2. The case of the failure of a member to pay his entrance-fee is dealt with 
elsewhere (ll. 102-107): Drerup’s theory thus confronts us with a duplication 
just as serious as that from which it rescues us. 

3. The phrase 0 rpocdexOnaopevos is tHv ottBada (1. 52), on which he lays 
great emphasis, does not necessarily mean ‘ one who is to be admitted to the 
guild,’ but may even more naturally be interpreted as ‘one who is to be 
admitted to the festival, or to the banqueting-hall.’ For the meaning of orsBas 
see especially Ziehen, op. ctt., 137 sqq. 

4. Drerup’s rearrangement, wherein Il. 58-62, 102-107, 48-53, 42-47, 67-72, 
and 121-127 form six successive clauses, postulates an almost incredible degree 
of confusion in the document before us. 

What, then, were the valid reasons for failure to pay the monthly con- 


1 Drerup, 363 sqq.; Ziehen, 142; Kroll, 1829. sentence really forms the latter part of the clause 
2 Ll. 39-41 constitute an apparent exception, beginning éorw dé 7d ionddcrov (1. 37). 
éuolws xal being substituted for 6é. But this 
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tribution? Three of them are plain—absence from home, mourning, and 
illness (Il. 50 sq.). We are reminded of a provision in the statutes of the Attic 
Anta, operdérw: |- |- : fepas tHe 1361, ll. 19 sq.), and, still 
more, of a decree of the guild of #poicrai, which, after lowering the payment 
due from arodnyuoivtes to half the amount demanded from émidnpodvtes, 
proceeds thus: éay tiv hopav, pn adtolds Tod 
épavjov pn tut Sia Sia aroredOjvar 
(I.G. II?. 1339, ll. 12 sqq.). The fourth reason, avaveaids tis Hv 
«TX. (Il. 51 sq.), has been variously understood : 

1. Maass, followed by Dittenberger, took dvary«aios as ‘related,’ and 
rendered the phrase, ‘oder (wenn) der in den Opferraum Aufzunehmende ein 
ganz naher verwandter war’; Roberts and Gardner accept this interpretation, 
and write: ‘ Presumably, if a near relation was a candidate for admission, a 
member might absent himself to allow free discussion.’ But the adverb o¢ddpa 
is a curious one to use of a degree of relationship, nor is there anything 
to indicate the person to whom o mpocdexOnoopevos is thus related ; besides, 
we are dealing in this passage with valid reasons for the non-payment of 
contributions, and not for non-attendance at a meeting of the club. 

2. Wide (p. 264) translated the passage ‘wenn er nicht . . . sonst etwas 
sehr Dringendes vorhatte’: this rendering Drerup supported (p. 366) against 
that of Maass, himself giving the version ‘ oder sonstwie zwingend verhindert 
war’ (p. 358). Ziehen rejected Wide’s interpretation as giving a sense which, 
though suitable in itself, was incompatible with the Greek (p. 143). 

3. Unable to accept either of these views, Ziehen propounded a third, 
which has won the approval of Kirchner (J.G. II?. 1368). According to this 
the defaulter might be so invaluable, because ‘arte aliqua uelut in scaena 
agendi excelleret,’ that the members might be anxious to retain his services, 
even if they had to forgo his contributions. This theory does not, I must 
admit, appeal to me. Surely no club would ever pass a rule such as this; and, 
though doubtless the histrionic abilities of the members varied greatly, it was 
apparently the lot rather than selection which determined the réle to be played 
by each (Il. 125 sqq.). 

My own view closely approaches, if it does not coincide with, that ot 
Wide and Drerup. After three specified causes comes a general indication 
of the circumstances which might inevitably prevent payment ; thus the scope 
of the discretionary powers exercised by the priests was considerably widened. 
Those who were the victims of avdy«n in any form—of force majeure, of 
poverty, of calamity—might be dispensed from payment. We remember 
the Homeric phrase dvayxaio. ‘warriors under compulsion ’ 
(Od. XXIV. 499), and the frequently recurring words év (rots) avayKaios 
xatpois (e.g. in S.I.G.2 570.14; I.G. XII. 5. 130. 9: cf. S.I.G.3 569. 5, év 
dvayxaoTdtos Tay Katpov), together with the use of avayxy in such a col- 
location as S.J.G.3 521. 23, unde év avdyxats nal yévnrat. 
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NVGAE EPIGRAPHICAE 


II. A GREEK EPIGRAM FROM PHRYGIA. 


In J.H.S. XLVI. 22 sqq. Professor W. M. Calder adds ten items to his 
Corpus Inscriptionum Neo-Phrygiarum, and then proceeds: ‘I hesitate to 
number the following inscription as one of the present series.’ The 
inscription in question is an epitaph not earlier than the fifth century A.D., 
copied by Calder in 1913 at Gozlu, whose text!—‘complete and certain’— 


runs thus: 
+ vos avnp Bevvev | aysdea Swparta 


5 Evdyénos | vids, 
ovv ardoxe | devtépn xexrAnpévyn | Tovvopa 
10 os | | yap yépas 
Ato 


‘The first hexameter in this metrical epitaph,’ the editor adds, ‘may be 
based on a Phrygian formula; if so, it is the only trace of the use of the 
Phrygian language in the Christian inscriptions of Phrygia.’ 

To me Calder’s hesitation appears to be amply justified. ’Avjp and 
Samara are good Greek words undisguised, and the latter is eminently suitable 
in an epitaph; cf. e.g. I.G. V. 2. 498 [Sivev aperpapéry ; 
XII. 3. 768 Samar’ é[Bals ’Aida, 1190 Sé vaiw SeHpata PDepoedovas. 
’Aywidea, again, can hardly be anything but apedéa, ‘laughterless,’ ‘ gloomy,’ 
which reminds us of Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca, 575: 


“Ayyere Depoedovns, riva tovde mpotrovtrets 
eis TOv apeiontov Taptapov ; 


and of an epigram of Theodoridas (Anth. Pal. VII. 439), which ends 
olos Edwp ’Aidn. 


Tos is a misspelling of ofos, which can be paralleled from scores of 
Phrygian and other inscriptions.? I need only refer to Calder, Monumenta 
Astae Minoris Antiqua 1. 233 (dos), 234 (Hjerivo), 235 (dKov), 240, 243, 327, 
377, etc. The opening of the inscription with the exclamatory ofos resembles 
the Oiny éreyev Beds Of an epigram from Carales (J.G. XIV. 
607 f.). 

Bevvev presents greater difficulties. Calder compares Zeds Bevveus (benna, 
‘a car’) and the personal name Bévwos found at Yokary Aghyz Achyk; and 
he has recently republished a metrical epitaph from Yasili Kaya which*seems 
to contain the verb Sevvetw (M.A.M.A. I. 390).2 Nevertheless, I have little 
doubt that the word here used is intended to be a part of Baivw, and so 


1 I reproduce the inscription as published by  griech. Papyri, I. 110 sq. 
Calder, loc. cit., save that I write it in metrical 3 Cf. Bévos in an inscription from Saghir, 
lines and introduce punctuation. published by W. M. Ramsay in Studies in the 
* A number of examples from inscriptions and Eastern Provinces of the Roman Empire, 245, 
papyri are collected by A. N. Jannaris, Hist.Gk. No. 25. 
Gram., § 36; and by E. Mayser, Grammatik d. 
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6 NVGAE EPIGRAPHICAE 


provides the requisite verb for the main clause of the epitaph. It is superfluous 
to cite examples of the interchange of a: and e, and Baive fits well into such 
a collocation (cf. I.G. II. 3961 amodOipévm Bytnv Sopoy “Aidos ciow, and 
XIT. 3. 763, quoted above). 

Nivu, I admit, baffles me. I should have expected “Acdov; but it may be 
too audacious to suggest that a badly written AIAOT in the stonemason’s 
copy was so mutilated in the process of its transference to stone. Professor 
Calder can perhaps himself furnish the clue from his profound knowledge 
of Phrygian-Greek epigraphy.! That the metre of the line so obtained is by 
no means flawless will not arouse serious misgiving in the mind of anyone who 
has examined Anatolian epigrams; we have but to look at the third line of the 
present poem to be convinced that its author was no accomplished metrist. 
Otherwise we might conjecture that a mpos had been omitted before ayidéa. 

Of the rest of the epigram little need be said. Evryévios and @éxXa are 
both common names in the Christian inscriptions of Phrygia (see M.A.M.A. I., 
Index, p. 234). Tt@dov is a variant spelling of tirAXov in a district where the 
interchange of 7 and @ is very frequent (cf. ibid. 182, 230, 377, etc.), and recurs 
in an epitaph of the fourth or fifth century (tbid. 173): titXos? occurs constantly 
in the inscriptions of Phrygia (ibid. 50, 81, 163, 167, 177, etc.) to denote an 
inscribed stone, usually as the object of the verb avéortnae (-a, -apev, -av), of 
which éd:yer (cf. ibid. 306, édiwaro) is a poetical equivalent. The closing 
phrase is a popular Homeric tag (Iliad XVI. 457), which is found in an early 
Attic epigram, apparently in the form ro yap yépas éoti Oavovtos (I.G. I”. 1022), 
and on another Phrygian tombstone in the form 67re(p) yépas éoti Oavovtwr 
(M.A.M.A. I. 424). 

Marcus N. Top. 


1 Mr. W. H. Buckler has suggested to me 
that the engraver may have intended to write 
Mivw (cf. F. Hiller von Gaertringen, 
Hist, gviech. Epigy. 104, Eis waxdpwy vioouvs pe 
Kariyayey ayxb@ Mivws), and has pointed out 
that ‘in J.R.S. XVI. 61, No. 1834, the Christian 
(see p. 64) writer mentions the Muses and Christ 


almost in the same breath,’ so that there is no 
inherent improbability in the appearance of 
Minos in a Christian epitaph. 

2 The word is usually masculine, but not 
infrequently feminine; in M.A.M.A. I. 199, 
228, it appears as 7d rir)ov. 
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NOTES ON DEMETRIUS, DE ELOCUTIONE’ 


GLOSS-HUNTING is a discredited pursuit, but there are probably a few to 
be found in the De Elocutione. 271 Seevornta is the clearest case. 
These words are meant to explain xal aydva, but pddota TO 
SuadeAvpévov stands in the way. The latter words might be placed before 
uToxptow, as Professor Rhys Roberts suggests; but no transposition is neces- 
sary if we excise tovr’ dott Sevornta, as I am glad to find Professor Rader- 
macher does. The gloss seems due to a desire to bring 271 more closely into 
line with 269 and 30r. 

22 1) TrEepiodos woe Exe, if not an adscript, isa clumsy afterthought, 
as an antithesis cannot be at once ‘in matter’ and ‘in matter and in diction.’ 
The addition is a natural one, because ‘in matter and in diction’ seems a 
correct description of the instance given: in point of fact, however, Demetrius 
seems to have regarded it as an antithesis ‘in matter’ alone, and to have 
given no example of antithesis ‘in diction and in matter’ (unless, indeed, there 
is a deeper confusion, and the example omitted was of ‘ matter’ only, in which 
case olov . . . should come after 77 te Kal Tois Tpdypacw). 

230 Tod avtod émucrodxod. It is surprising that editors have ejected 
avrov, which is not easily accounted for, while retaining tod émiotroNKod, a 
natural gloss on the vague avrod, ‘the business.’ (Perhaps, however, we should 
read Tov ‘the epistolary style par excellence.) 

195 Before reading Radermacher’s defence, one is tempted summarily to 
excise T@ xUxvm. (The glossographer would write the words before he noticed 
t@ kvxv@ a few lines down.) Radermacher’s parallels, drawn from his great 
width of reading, are at first sight striking, but in the end they do not quite 
convince: Aelian, De Nat. An. I. 36 0 vapkn, V. 32 Taw 
(but the next:words are IX. 21 7 Dapos vioos, X. 18 Kptos 
to Aristaenetus, Ep. I. 10 ’Axdvtvos masdiov; Lucian, Asin. 3 Td 
Plut. Mor. 776F To to Bordviov. Rader- 
macher speaks of ‘ elegantia Aeliana,’ but is it not rather the formality of text- 
book language: ‘the island of Malta,’ ‘the eucalyptus tree’? The phrases 
with proper names are different in tone, but we say e.g. ‘the boy Geoffrey.’ 
Further, there is this important distinction between our passage and the 
parallels—that intervenes between and giving, as 
even slight Hyperbaton always does, a certain effect of emphasis. Rader- 
macher’s last parallel is Chariton, p. 46, 9, Hercher, Acovictov éxdae Tov dvdpa. 
Here rév dvdpa, brought into relief by the Hyperbaton, gives an emotional 

1 A. Kappelmacher, Bemerkungen und Uber- Roberts, Demetrius on Style, 1902; Loeb library, 


setsungspvobe zu Pseudo-Demetrius, 19034. E. 1927. L. Radermacher, Demetrii Phalerei qui 
Orth, Demetrios vom Stil, 1923. W. Rhys  dicitur De Elocutione Libellus, 1901. 
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effect as suited to a sentimental love story as it is unsuited to the passage we 
are discussing. 

In 31 (ei tus mapa Anpoobéve: Siadvoeev TO and 198 
(to mapa Zevodarte oiov) the references to the authors look rather like later 
additions. 

So much for glosses, though maybe a certain mild suspicion attaches to 
kat poBovyeOa in 160 (perhaps influenced by 159). 

Other emendations and interpretations : 

25 Radermacher observes of 57 ‘quod post repetitum verissime 
usurpatur.’ But I know of no exactly corresponding use of 6 with repeated 
words. It would, however, be rash to emend, were it not that the sentence, a 
sharp disjunction, seems to demand in both clauses—# trois . . 
TéXovS. 

55 ™potepor, as a quotation, has been justly suspected. ‘Roberts suggests 
that Demetrius is ‘thinking of the apparently pleonastic use of rporepov in the 
locution wpotepov ...mpiv. ‘ Particle’ must be understood in the broadest 
sense.’ Some read mote. But mpotepov, unsuitable as a quotation, is apposite 
and even necessary in the body of the text: sc. éyp@vro. ‘People still use 
57, and formerly used vv, as padding.’ A second ‘ padding’ particle seems to 
have fallen out before mpotepov, a short, archaic word, perhaps fa, but far more 
probably zrep, which has been suggested as a substitute for wpotepov. 

56 dpxtixos, not merely=év dpyxy ‘near the beginning of the sentence’ 
(Roberts): ‘am Anfang gesetzt’ (Orth), but ‘to mark a (fresh) beginning.’ 
ai TodXai apyxai, neither ‘ die vielen Anfange’ (Orth) nor ‘amplified beginnings’ 
(Roberts). As to the latter, woAXai can scarcely mean ‘amplified,’ and the 
Homeric beginning is not amplified. As to the latter, ‘numerous beginnings’ 
are a mark, not of ceuvorns, but of levity and inconsequence; nor does the 
Homeric passage contain ‘numerous beginnings ’—two, at most. Demetrius 
here offers an acute observation: beginnings, as such, are ceuvd, ‘impressive’; 
you have the whole unknown future in front of you; it is the feeling one has 
when the express steams out of London or Paris. In the sequel, ére x.7.2X. 
surely means simply ‘still talking of a single occurrence’ ‘nicht eine neue 
Tatsache vorbringe, sondern von der alten sprache’ (Kapellmacher), not 
‘also’ (Roberts): ‘noch dazu’ (Orth). 

Q7 Tapa Ta Kéipeva Tapovoudtovta avtov is rendered by Roberts ‘ inde- 
pendently fashion words from existing ones’; by Kapellmacher, ‘die man 
selbst von bereits vorhandenen ableitet’ (but he adds, ‘Text verderbt’); by 
Orth, ‘von den bisher tiblichen Wo6rtern neuen ableiten.’ The root meaning 
of tapovoydatey is to ‘alter a word,’ either etymologically (Strab. IX. i. 3 
’Axtixny thy viv’ Arttixny XI. 11.15, XI. xi. 5; Diod. II. iv. 6) 
or euphuistically (the stylistic device of wapovouacia). It is difficult to say 
whether this meaning can be so far extended as to include all derivations, such 
as that of avtirns from aitos. But even if it can, and even if rapa ta xeipeva 
Tapovouatovtra can mean what it is supposed to mean, the accepted interpreta- 
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tion does not fit the context. jrot...# is a sharp disjunction. The #ro clause 
describes the naming of things, or groups of things, which as yet lack a name; 
the 7 clause should therefore describe the invention of extra names for things 
which already have names. That the extra names given are fashioned from 
existing ones is not for the present purpose essential ; so also, in point of fact, 
is ékehavtiotns fashioned from édégas. It seems possible, then, that mapa ra 
xeipeva Tapovoudtovta means ‘giving extra names in addition to the existing 
ones.’ And this interpretation derives some support from Ath. 629c, where 
ai TOAAaL Tapovouaciar, read in Teubner, and rendered by Liddell and Scott 
‘by-name, seems to lurk beneath tastoAXat tapatovoyacia.t (Athenaeus 
cannot possibly mean here that dpaitns and émexpydsos are derived from muppixn.) 
But, even if wapovoudfovra means ‘forming derived names,’ the stress, as the 
word-order indicates, is on wapa Ta xeiueva, ‘in addition to the existing ones.’ 
A further complication arises in the examples given under the second head. 
The most remarkable point about avtirns is, not that it doubles povwrns and 
povetpotros, but that, wherever it occurs elsewhere (in Hippocrates, Teleclides, 
and Polyzelus), it is used of wine, being variously interpreted as av@vyevns, 
anmapaxutos, and Tov é« Tod évesta@tos érous. Aristotle did not then invent it. 
axaditns is only found in Strabo (XVII. i. 49; for a possible wapacxadirns, 
see Boll, Rhein. Mus. 72, 28). It is apparently more specific than épérns, and 
therefore does not, like avrirns, double existing words, as far as we know. But 
it is conceivable that, like avrirns, it may have existed previously in a different 
sense. oxadn, cxadis, and oxddiov mean so many things—‘ pail,’ ‘ bowl,’ 
‘pot, etc.—that oxaditns may well have meant, say, ‘milkman,’ until some- 
one (whether Strabo or another) first used it for ‘ boatman.’ 

All this suggests that an entirely new point has been introduced into the 
discussion, viz., the using of old words in new senses, so that these too can 
virtually be classed as mwezonuéva. In this connexion we must remember 
Aristotle’s remarks on the changed meaning of ovpijas (Poet. 25): and the jeux 
d’esprit of Dionysius the Tyrant, who used pvorypiov for ‘mouse-hole’ and 
oxérapvov for ‘ fleece.’ The topic seems to have interested the Greeks. The 
new meaning might be introduced either seriously or in joke. Dionysius was 
palpably joking, and so, I believe, was Aristotle. 

If I am right, something is missing in the exposition here. Perhaps there 
is a lacuna between avrov and olov, in which case Demetrius described old 
words with new meanings as being, in one sense, memounuéva. But there is 
another possible explanation. Kapellmacher (p. 2) suggests that the De 
Elocutione (like, perhaps, the Poetics) is a set of lecture notes. If so, lecturers 
who have read notes taken at their lectures will credit any degree of omission 
or distortion. The alternative is to suppose, with Radermacher, that 
Demetrius, a man of some learning, was wrong in saying that Aristotle used 
avtirns, and was ignorant of the previous existence of a word which occurs 
several times in extant Greek and has no appearance of being out of the way. 

The Aristotelian passage containing adtirns is given twice in 144. The 
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first version, to avoid confusing the issue, omits avrirns, as not yet in point; 
the second version includes it. The last sentence of the section (or at any rate 
the last three words, €x Tod avros) seems to have been added by the pupil, who, 
having missed the point in 97, misses it again here. The lecturer not having 
thought it necessary to explain a second time the wider connotation which he 
had there given to mrerrounpévos, the pupil himself erroneously gives it its normal 
connotation, ‘ coined word.’ 

165 émetta would naturally introduce a new point: actually it introduces a 
reason. Victorius’ érei ros (which had occurred to me independently : cf. 4, 78 
89, 252) is irresistible, and in cursive is almost identical with éecra. wit 

Xapirés petra owdpoovvns is introduced awkwardly into the 
discussion of ro yedoiov. It looks like an adscript, originating in a marginal 
comment that even ydpures require careful handling; though it would be un- 
objectionable, as an afterthought, at the end of the section. 

kai tov Padapidos tod tupavvov épyn tis. Roberts (ed. 1902, p. 251) 
thinks that ‘émi must apparently be repeated before rod ®. unless there is a 
lacuna in the text.’ But cf. Kiihner-Gerth II. i. 363 (c), where, among other 
passages, Plat. Rep. 439B, Tod tokorou ov Karas exer Aéyetv GTi, Seems exactly 
parallel. 

268 dia ro THY adTHY apyny, is curious. 
Roberts ‘at the commencement of each clause’: Orth ‘zum gleichlautenden 
Anfang.’ These renderings seem unsatisfactory, and the ease with which the 
second avtny could be unconsciously interpolated justifies its excision. 

J. D. DENNISTON. 
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THE PAPYRI OF THUCYDIDES AND THE TRANSLA- 
TION OF LAURENTIUS VALLA. 


SOME uncertainty has always surrounded the translation of Thucydides 
made by Laurentius Valla in 1452 at the desire of the Humanist Pope, 
Nicolas V., because its source was unknown. It is recognized that the trans- 
lation is of unequal value, because, excellent Latinist as Valla was, he was less 
at home in Greek, and often fails, even when the Greek is not particularly 
difficult; but his text, whatever its origin and history, is a primary authority. 
In the Oxford text of Thucydides, edited by Principal Stuart Jones, I have 
counted sixteen places for which Valla is the only authority, and there are a 
few more which might perhaps well be added.! The view both of the 
Principal and of Hude is that Valla’s readings in these places were due to his 
own ingenuity. 

The Principal’s words are (Praefatio, p. iv) : 

‘Interpretatio Latina quam ... fecit L. Valla, nullo modo codicis 
instar haberi debet, nec nisi quibusdam in locis, ubi suo Marte codicum 
mendas feliciter sustulisse uidetur, uir doctus laudandus est.’ 


Hude, in Vol. I. of his edition, Praefatio, p. xii, has— 

‘L. Vallae interpretationem ... ad codicem nostris optimis uel praes- 
tantem uel denique parem factam esse neque adhuc quisquam demonstrauit 
neque ego credo; cuius tamen iis locis rationem habendam esse censui ubi in 
uerbis Thucydidis corrigendis iudicio ingenioque suo prudenter usus esse uisus 
esset.’ But in his Preface to Vol. II., p. v, he thinks it proved that Valla 
consulted other MSS., or possibly used a MS. which contained adscripts. 


The judgments of these two scholars appear to be a reply to Poppo 
(Vol. I., Part II., pp. 72 sqq.). Hude is also referring in his Vol. II. to Corde- 
wener, who wrote in 1897, and who will be spoken of presently. 

Poppo says: ‘ Ex libro manu scripto Latine conuertit [sc. Valla] ; quo fit 
ut ejus interpretatio ipsa codicis instar sit.’ But it does not seem likely that 
Valla collated MSS., as it is suggested that he did (‘ alibi re uera alium librum 
inspexerit necesse est’; and again: ‘si saepius plures codices comparasset’), 
since he worked without help,? and rapidly; he seems rather to have translated 
from one text which was before him, and the evidence of some of the recently 
discovered papyri points to this having been a text different from those which 
we previously possessed. To have made such ‘corrections’ as he is alleged 
to have made would have required one who was in a higher rank of Greek 
scholarship, and who, besides being a translator of Thucydides, had studied 
difficult passages long and closely. 

All the fragments of papyri and of some vellum MSS. which were known 
up to 1904 have been collected and published by F. Fischer. But the collection 
needs to be brought up to the present time, for those which are included in 
2 See Valla’s Preface. 
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XVII. of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri must now be added.! 
: seen below, only one papyrus appears to resemble Valla’s translation 

any extent, No. 1376, containing portions of Book VII.; but there are some 
resemblances in No. 696, which contains portions of Book IV.; and there 
- synth an resemblance in No. 2100, which contains portions of 
mat seer “aes “0 Books IV. and V. There is also one passage in 
Fi ee Grenfell and Hunt, the best papyri are 225, 16+ 696, 853, 
ne “ ; and 1376, for its length and merits combined is the most important ; 
: s also valuable. [hese two last will chiefly concern us. The others 

ave no special readings paralleled in Valla. 

It is especially fortunate that we have No. 1376, because it is well known 
that from Book VI., Chapter 92 onwards, the text of Thucydides is particularly 
sound on account of the excellence of the Vatican MS. B. The character 
. I 376 has been accurately determined in Grenfell and Hunt’s masterly intro- 
. uction to it (Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Vol. XI., p. 159), a dissertation of primary 
importance to future editions and a landmark in Thucydidean scholarship 
The subject is continued in their introduction to papyrus 2100 in Vol. XVII. 
The numerous readings which are peculiar to 1376 existed in the second or 
oo centuries A:D., and the Vatican B was apparently derived from a text 
Ww om resembled it. The papyrus ‘lends frequent and judicious support to 
B,’ and B's authority is extremely high (Vol. XI., p. 163). It combines 
a on points of B and of the Laurentian C, which represents a line 
oa . tradition different from B (p. 164). It is plain that the text of 

ucydides was in a fluid condition in the second or third centuries. 
But we must now turn to Valla. The conclusions about his text which 
were arrived at by Cordewener? (who is not dealing with the papyri, for 
they only began to be discovered just after he wrote), and which caine 
us, are—that the MS. used by Valla was based upon a good MS., now lost 
of a quality equal to Vatican B, and even in some places superior to it; 
and that both MSS. were derived from the same source. This ventianion 
as to the relation of Valla’s text to B is much the same as Grenfell and 
Hunt have reached regarding the relation of the papyri to B. But 1376 
bona contains portions of Book VII., gives evidence of readings which are 
ifferent from and sometimes preferable to our existing MSS. Thus in 
“el ve aomep xal avtoi [so our texts], the papyrus had two new readings, 
67 owortporrais. Az is certainly right, but the superiority of éuoTpéais is not so 
clear, for Thucydides uses owotdrpomros in III. 10.1. Valla appears to have had 
both these new readings: ‘Quod iis demum ciuitatibus bellum esset illatum, 
quae eisdem institutis et sub statu populari degerent.’ 


1 
a ag Widmann in Bursian, 1919, 178, pp. 228 octauum attinet praestantia cum Vallae Historia 
2 E. J L. L. E. Cord : ie Belli Peloponnesiaci interpretatione collata. Tra- 
ordewener : ‘De Thucydidis _jecti ad Rhenum, 1897.’ Hude criticizes him in 
icani codicis quod ad libros septimum et his Preface to Thuc., Vol. II. 
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In VII. 57. 6 the papyrus had ‘Podsoe yévos Xupaxocios péev 
Awpins Awpil[edvor|. Here our existing MSS. omit Awpz7js, but Valla clearly had 
it: ‘Et Rhodii, Dores, utpote ab Argiuis oriundi, contra Syracusanos qui Dores 
sunt. In VII. 68. 1, the papyrus has in twov a remarkable and attractive 
reading: voulicwpev dua pos tods évavriovs| of av 
a[s tiywwpia tod] mpoonlecdvtos Sixaiws] iwor C, -ow cett.] 
almomAjoar THs TO Ovpovpevov]. It is attractive because, if we delete a 
superfluous «ai later in the sentence, as the more recent MSS. do, we get an 
easier construction and a beautiful example of structure, a triple chiasmus in 
which every member balances exactly (cf. Plato, Epimomis g80 E). Valla 
appears to have known this reading: ‘ Existimantes aequissimum esse simul de 
adversariis gui ad nos vexandos venerunt sumere ultionem et saturare animi 
iracundiam. In this rendering, although Valla omits some of the Greek (rod 
mpoomecovTos and d:caiws) and mistranslates the passage (for rovs €vaytious is 
not the antecedent of o7), he plainly means ‘ qui venerunt’ to render o? av ‘wor. 
And that this is so is indicated by the construction ‘Aequissimum esse saturare 
animi iracundiam,’ for if he had had éccarmawor(v) of the MSS. before him, he 
could hardly have failed to see that it governed azromAjoa. 

In one place, VII. 81. 3 line 956, the papyrus gives owrnpiay but with 
owtnpiov written above as a correction: here Valla clearly had awtnpuov, for his 
rendering is ‘existimans salutare esse.’ The writer of B also knew ca@rnpuop, 
for he gives this in the text, but corrects it to cwrnpiavy. The next instances 
are uncertain. 

In VII. 56. 2 our texts give ov yap ére Thy 
tov borepov éveyxetv, while the 
papyrus gives a new reading dyveveyeiv. Valla’s rendering is ‘non enim 
fore ireliquam Atheniensium potentiam postea validam ad sustinendum bellum 
quod inferretur’; but whatever be the merits of the new reading it is not 
possible to decide whether Valla had it; because, although in the very numer- 
ous places where the parts of ¢épew appear, parts of ferre are generally used 
to render it (except folerare twice), and in the only place where avagépew 
could be rendered by sustinere (VIII. 97. 2), he uses that word; yet in one 
place (VIII. 36. 1, of re MeAnjovos Ta Tod epepor) his rendering 
is ‘ Milesii impigre onera belli sustinebant.’ 

We see then that papyrus 1376 has new and good readings, and that Valla’s 
translation has a certain resemblance to and even affinity with it.’ 

There are a few resemblances to Valla to be noticed in the fragments 

1 But his translation does not always support authority. Thus he does not follow them in 
the new readings of the papyrus,even when they the good reading avz[walurmyiloa, VII. 62. 3; 


are good (for instance, the papyrus probably P. 1. 430; or in [é« Navwdxro]v (VII. 57. 8 
omitted ére in line 691, VII. 72. 3, where  P. 1. 175, doubtfully good). 


Valla had ‘quod diceret plures adhuc sibi utiles But perhaps there is an exception in VII. 
superesse '), or where they are less good, ém:Sovhj, 57. 11, where the MSS., except B, give Sixedww- 
VII. 65. 1, 544. Tb whéov, but B gives Here Valla’s 


The papyrus 


Nor does Valla always follow the papyrus rendering is ‘ plerique Siculorum.’ 
when it agrees with B, a combination which possibly had Zixeddv. 


Grenfell and Hunt regard as having very high 
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of the other books which are contained in the papyri, and one of them is 
important. 

In papyrus 696 of Book IV. there may be two new readings which are found 
only in Valla: IV. 35. 2 .. . of Wweidoi (45m MSS.), ‘Tunc vero 
leviter armati, and 35. 3 of ot MSS.), 

Athenienses vero eos insequentes.’ In papyrus 1245, Book I. 140. 1, Valla by 
giving ‘ Viri’ points to the reading of the papyrus, @ dvdpes ’A]@nvaios (MSS. @ 
"A@nvaio.). But speaking generally, and with these exceptions, Valla and the 
papyri which contain parts of the first five books do not agree. The same is 
in the main true of P. 2100, in Oxyrh. Pap., Vol. XVII., which contains parts 
of Book VIII. as well as of V. and VI., but there is a noticeable agreement in 
one important place. 

VIII. 23. 5 has always been a problem: dzrexopicOn 58 TrOdELS 
kai 0 TeV veav Telos Os Tov (SO Stuart 
Jones in the Oxford text: o amo tev t vedv mefos, Hude.) Poppo and others 
wished to remove amo veov; Gertz and Hude conjectured Tucker 
Atokéwv. The new papyrus 2100 gives trav melos ds KTH., 
which, as Professor Hunt observes, is probably right, because it removes the 
difficulty. These have been mentioned in chapter 22. 1, avtobev 
Evypaxywv. But it does not seem to have been observed that Valla’s MS. must 
have contained the new reading, for he gives ‘ubi rursus oppidatim receptus 
est peditatus soctovum itemque classiarius qui erat iturus ad Hellespontum’; that 
is to say, his MS. must have had the good reading azo tov Evypdaywvr conflated 
with the bad, ao tav vedv. Poppo gives Valla’s words in his note on the 
passage, and it is strange that neither he nor any succeeding editor drew any 
conclusion from them. There is perhaps another passage in VIII. where 
Valla and the Papyrus agree. In 54. 3, when he gives ‘ Phrynichus a praefec- 
tura cum suo collega Scironida amotus est’ for dé Kai Ppivixov 
tov Ilecoavdpou, mapédvcev o THs Kal Tov Evvapyovta XKipwvidnv he 
appears not to be translating mapéAvcev o Shyos, but wapéAvoav, which is 
Hude’s conjecture, and to which the shortness of the lacuna in the papyrus 
points. 

Is it too much to hope that the MS. which Valla used, and which was 
based upon a recension of the text made in the age succeeding the Antonine, is 
not absolutely lost, but mislaid either in the Vatican! or some private library, 
and that with the increasing care bestowed upon the making of catalogues, it 
may yet come to light? Meanwhile we shall wait for further discoveries from 
Oxyrhynchus with interest ; and if new papyri do appear, they will throw more 
light not only on the text of Thucydides, but probably on Valla’s translation. 
So far our new evidence points to his use of a manuscript which resembled the 
eclectic P. 1376 and others; and apparently much for which he is blamed or 
praised may not be due to him, but to his original. 


J]. U. Powe 


1 Like the MS. of Herodotus, which Hude, the Vatican Library from 1870 till 1921. 
Pref. to his text, p. vi, says was missing from 
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THE DATE OF THE ECLIPSE IN PLUTARCH’S 
DE FACIE. 


PLuTARCH’s dialogue De facie in orbe lunae contains a mention of an eclipse, the 
identification of which would give a teyminus post quem for the composition of the 
work. The speaker is the Etruscan Lucius, the Pythagorean friend of Sulla the 
Carthaginian, and his words are as follows (931D): ‘Concede me this, remembering 
this recent eclipse, which, beginning immediately after midday (ev@is «x peonufpias 
dp£apévn), caused many stars to appear in many quarters of the sky.’ For sucha 
phenomenon to occur the eclipse must have been nearly or quite total. 

Now it was found by Ginzel that, by a curious chance, in the year 71 a total 
eclipse was visible at Plutarch’s native town of Chaeronea. In his Spezteller Kanon 
der Sonnen- und Mond-finsternissen usw. (pp. 202-4) he made calculations for the other 
eclipses visible at Chaeronea during Plutarch’s lifetime, and found them all to be too 
small to allow of the appearance of stars. He therefore chose as certain the eclipse 
of 71, and his result has been generally accepted.’ 

But there is a very serious difficulty. At Chaeronea the time of greatest phase 
was, according to Ginzel, 10.58 a.m., according to Dr. Fotheringham, 11.4 a.m. local 
solar time. Neither gives the time of the beginning of the eclipse, but since at 
12 noon the obscuration? still amounted to 4 inches, the beginning of the eclipse 
must have been somewhere in the neighbourhood of 9.30. The discrepancy between 
this fact and the phrase ‘ beginning immediately after midday’ Ginzel passes over 
with the remark (in a footnote!) that accuracy cannot be expected of the ancients, 
who had to observe with the naked eye. He does not notice the fact that peonpBpia 
is a period of time in the middle of the day rather than a definite moment; but this 
indefiniteness would not help him out of the difficulty; rather the contrary, since éx 
or evOis é« followed by a word implying some duration means ‘after the end of,’ not 
‘after the beginning of.’* 

The two facts which Plutarch gives about this eclipse are that it began 
immediately after midday and that many stars were visible. He doesnot say that he 
saw it at Chaeronea or that he saw it himself at all. He is not even conceived of as 
present in this dialogue.‘ If this eclipse is to be identified, it must be by finding a 
total eclipse which began in the early afternoon, not one which took place at some 
other time of day at Chaeronea. 

Within the limits of Plutarch’s lifetime two such eclipses fall. The first was on 
January 5,75. The line of totality passed through Carthage and Southern Italy. 
Totality was at a little after 3 p.m. at Carthage, at about 3.20 in the latitude of 
Rome.® The beginning of the eclipse would be about ninety minutes earlier in each 

1M. Adler, Zwei Beitrvdége zum plutarchischen on Moralia 1298. 
Dialog, places the date of de facie in the years 4 The idea that the name Lamprias was 
75-80, relying on this dating of the eclipse, which assumed by Plutarch as a literary alias after his 
is also accepted by J. K. Fotheringham (quoted elder brother’s early death (cf. A. O, Prickard, 


by A. O. Prickard, Plutarch on the Face in the Plutarch: Select Essays, p. 53) is untenable in view 
Moon, p. 75), who, however, finds by his calcula- of the fact that Lamprias did not die an early 


tions that at Chaeronea the eclipse was not quite 
total. He says that ‘several’ stars would be 
visible there. 

2 This is reckoned as the number of inches 
of the sun’s diameter obscured, if the whole 
diameter is taken to be 12 inches. Thus at 
totality there is an obscuration of 12 inches, 

3 E.g. éx mopelas (Brutus 999D) =‘ immedi- 
ately after the march,’ and cf. Wyttenbach’s note 


death, but was archon at Delphi about a.p. 115 
(Dittenberger, S.J.G. II. 868c, n. 6), or a little 
later (Pauly-Wissowa, RE s.v. Lamprias), 

5 At Rome itself, where the obscuration was 
11°5 inches, the darkness would not be great 
enough for the stars to appear. The facts about 
these eclipses are all taken from Ginzel, of. cit., 
pp. 78, 111, and Plate X. 
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case. The other eclipse, the line of which was from south-west to north-east, took 
place on December 27, 83, and was total at Alexandria very shortly before 3 p.m., 
and therefore began about 1.30. Either of these eclipses would satisfy the conditions, 
In favour of the first it might be said that Lucius, the narrator, is a friend of Sulla 
the Carthaginian ; in favour of the second that Plutarch is known to have visited 
Alexandria.} 

There is this further consideration in favour of the eclipse of 83. The scene of 
the dialogue de facie is almost certainly not Chaeronea but Rome. The people 
mentioned as present are Lamprias, Apollonides, Lucius, Sulla, Pharnaces, Aristoteles, 
Theon, Menelaus. Leaving Lamprias out of account, we meet these persons again 
in other works of Plutarch as follows: Lucius, at Rome (Q.C. VIII. 7); Sulla,? at 
Rome (Q.C. VIII. 7), and again in the dialogue de cohibenda iva, the scene of which is 
unspecified, but probably Rome, the most likely place for a meeting of Sulla and 
Fundanus (he is also quoted in c. 15 of the Life of Romulus as Plutarch’s authority 
for an explanation of the marriage shout ‘ Talasio’); Theon, at the house of Mestrius 
Florus,® presumably in Rome (Q.C.1. 9) and again at Rome (Q.C. VIII. 7);* Apollo- 
nides,® Pharnaces, Aristoteles, and Menelaus (who is known to have been observing in 
Rome in the year 98),° never occur again, and were therefore not part of Plutarch’s 
circle at Chaeronea. Lucius, Sulla, and Theon all occur together again in 
Q.C. VIII. 7. The occasion is a dinner given by Sulla to celebrate Plutarch’s return 
to Rome after an absence of some considerable time. Lucius is introduced as ‘a 
certain pupil of Moderatus, by name Lucius, an Etruscan.’ Such an elaborate 
description of a speaker is unusual in the Symposiac Questions, and suggests that this 
was the first occasion on which Lucius and Plutarch met, or that he had moved but 
little in the circle of friends for whom, in the first place at least, Plutarch composed 
the Symposiac Questions. The first suggestion would cause us to imagine a 
dramatic date for the dialogue de facie later than Plutarch’s return to Rome, or at the 
very earliest later than his departure from Rome, the second is in favour of putting 
the dramatic date near to that of Q.C. VIII. 7. Now Plutarch was away from 
Rome between 79 and 82, and probably for the whole of that period.’ This makes it 
tempting to suppose that the considerable absence from which Plutarch has returned 
in Q.C. VIII. 7 is this one, that during it he visited Egypt and saw the eclipse of 83, 
and that the dramatic date of Y.C. VIII. 7 and of the dialogue de facie is 84 or soon 
after. 

On the other hand, there is this to be said for the eclipse of 75. If the eclipse 
meant is that of 83, the persons supposed to be present in the dialogue, who are asked 
to remember the eclipse, could hardly in fact all have seen it. Theon and Menelaus 
are Egyptians, but the others have no known connexion with Egypt. If, however, 
the eclipse is that of 75, they would all have been able to see it in Rome, and anyone 
who happened to be a little further south would have seen the appearance of the stars. 

F. H. SanpBacu. 


1Q.C. 678c. If the return from Alexandria be distinguished from a Boeotian Florus, who 
there mentioned took place in 84, Plutarch would _ occurs in several of of the Symposiac Questions. 
then be between thirty-four and thirty-eight, and 4 This Theon, 6 ypayumarixés, is an Egyptian, 
so there would be nothing impossible in his to be distinguished from Theon 6 €raipos, an 
grandfather, who is present at the dinner, being inhabitant of Chaeronca who appears in Q.C. 
still alive. VIII. 6, de E Delph., Pyth. Orac. and non posse 
2 Sulla 6 éraipos, whom we meet in Q.C. II. 3,  suautter. 
is probably to be distinguished from this Sulla 5 Apparently not Apollonides 6 raxrixés of 
6 Kapxndémos, and identified with the Sulla Q.C. III. 3-5. 
present at a dinner of of Ges,’ Q.C, III. 3-5. 6 Ptolemy, Ma@nparixh VII. 3, pp. 170 
3 Consul suffectus in A.D. 69, was a patron of and 171. 
Plutarch, who took his name Mestrius, He is to ? Life of Publicola, c. 15. 
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THE HYMN TO HERMES. 


417 peta par expniver ExnBdrov, ws adros, 
kai kparepov wep AaBov dpurrepa xerpds 
KaTa pépos’ 7) 5’ 
opepdaréov Kova 


PeruaPs for ws éJe\’ avrds, as there is no real contrast of persons, but only an 
intimation of the extent or degree of power exercised, ws €0eA’ avruws, ‘just as he 
liked’ (cf. note on 211), should be read. I make no doubt Avpny (MS. Mosc.) should 
be preferred to the rival AaBwv, which appears to be an import from 499, and for 
éx’ apuorepa xecpds I would recommend én’ dpwrép’ épywv (cf. 153). The omission 
of yespds leaves nothing to regret, especially as it must mean in 418 the left hand, and 
in 419 the right hand (v. Sikes and Allen, ad loc.) 

In 419 the MSS. have xara pédos, for which Martin substituted the usually 
received pépos from 53. The objection to péAos is metrical; for that against pépos 


v, note on 53. 


427 Kpaivwv aBavarous te Geods Kai yaiay 
ws TA TPOTA yevovTo Kai ws Adyxe poipav ExacTos. 


Probably xpaivovr’'(:) should be read to connect with the preceding of 
écreto dwvy. The participle is used in the sense of ‘dealing fully with,’ ‘ telling all 
the story of.’ The following line shows how completely he drew the picture in 
full detail, but should stand thus— 


ws Tol MpaTa yevovTo Kai ws AdxeE poipa 


The lengthening of rd in thesis before zp is everywhere open to objection. For 
example, though more cannot be said here on this question, J/. I. 5-6 should read: 


’"Arpeidns te avipwv dios ’AxcAAevs. 


That the tradition wrongly transposes the subject and the object at the end 
of our line I infer from the following examples : 


430 pyntépa 1) yap Adxe Macados viov- 

79 (Knp) dupéxave orvyepi), Adxe yeyvopevov 
Aristoph. Eccl. 999 pa thv ’Adpodirny, 7 p’ EAaxe KAnpovpern. 
Theoc. IV. 40 aiat oxAnpo para Sarpdvos, ds pe AéAoyxeEL. 
Apoll. Arg. II. 258, torw dvowvepos, 7) p’ EAaxev Kip. 


The transposer, whoever he was, meant well, but in trying to mend an imaginary 
hiatus he unfortunately ruined the metre altogether, The same result has been 


brought about in 421 and 422 by changing iwy and ‘pepos into iwy and 

Instances such as these cannot reasonably be counted to show that the hymn- 
writer knew not the digamma, and yet they are used for this purpose. Like all false 
witnesses, they tell against the cause they are called to assist. 
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436 Bovdove, pnxaviora, rovetpeve, Sartds Eraipe, 
Bowv avrdgia Tatra péundas. 
yovxiws Kat erecta Staxpiveer Oar diw 


Matthiae conjectured <raipyy governed by zovevpeve; and Mr. R. J. Shackle 
would read éraipys dependent on pnxaviora, the lyre being meant by the slight 
anachronism da:tds éraipy, as in 31. It would be far better to accept the traditional 
dattos Eraipe in reference to Hermes himself; but vovevpeve, a misplaced anticlimax at 
best, is more than doubtful. 

It must be noted that at this point Apollo has become ready for, and really 
desirous of, a complete reconciliation with his little enemy. 

A highly probable solution of difficulty is suggested by the familiar— 


B 33 por Soxe? efvar, dvijpevos. 


On that occasion, as here, the speaker is making a favourable and pleasant reference 
to some one known or unknown. Nothing could be more cordial than ovjpeve, and 
no word could more easily be turned into vovevyeve. I find that Ebeling in his 
Homeric Lexicon exhibits a form wvijpevos, seemingly in reference to the Homeric 
line just quoted, which of course does not admit of any such form. If dvijpeve were 
read here, it could not be impugned by those who accept the popular doctrine of 
hiatus licttus. I am not convinced of the validity of this doctrine, and am strongly 
inclined to suggest that, with elision of the final a of pnyaviwra, we should read, not 
the strange wvijpevos (7 !), but, on the sound analogy of z:Ajpevos and tiOjpevar (K 34, 
83, 247), ovevijpevos— 


Bovdove, pnxavinr’, ovivipeve, ETaipe. 


I think also we must look upon péyunAas as a very natural incursion of the post- 
Homeric use of peAw, The true epic peunrc: (subaudt cor) is not lightly to be rejected. 

In 438, «ai before ére:ta is, as Hermann saw, worse than useless. He proposed 
xev. The real culprit escaped. The fault of this line is that duaxpivéerOar lacks a 
subject, or, we may say, its two subjects. Restore then— 


eve kai oe Gar otw * 


The érera is appropriate enough, but not necessary. On the other hand, the 
pronouns (cf. 167) cannot be omitted without detriment. The letters -e xai oe and 
éreita are not altogether unlike in some respects, but sense is a better test than sound. 

440. V. note on 80. aot Perhaps oot ex. 

443. Probably interpolated. ocoav is not early epic in this sense. The line 
is needless, for it is merely a tasteless and puerile iteration of the finer Qéorw dodyv, 
the real antecedent to the relative ijv of 444. Apart from oovav, which I have 
discussed elsewhere (C.R., November, 1915), the only other important words in the 
line, Qavpdovos and vendparos, are not Homeric. Still, this interpolation, as I think it 
may fairly be styled, is not so objectionable and so damaging to the Hymn as the 
following verses : 

447 Tis Téxvn, Tis povoa aunxavewy peAcduvor, 
tis tpiBos ; atpexéws yap dpa 
Kai épwra. kat Gar. 


Matthiae and Hermann rightly reject them, and undoubtedly it is better that 
450, kai yap é¢y® Movoyorww, should come immediately after 446. Of course the motive 
for the insertion of this curious triplet is to define more exactly the extent of Apollo’s 
enthusiastic admiration of the music and song of the younger deity. There could be 
no other intention. How is it carried out? We have full particulars of the subjects 
dealt with by Hermes in the long passage 419-433. Can any part be properly 
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described as a ‘cure for intolerable cares,’ povoa dpnyavéwy peAcdévwv? Where does 
‘the merriment’ arise or ‘the love’ or ‘the sleep’? The lines are absolutely and 
absurdly irrelevant. 

Linguistically, the first clause is faulty in almost every word: povca is not early 
epic either as ‘music’ or ‘ song’; daunxavéwv is unknown elsewhere; peAcddvwv is a 
doubtful form for peAcdwvav, which in early epic would be peAcdwvdwv; rpiBos is a late 
form, and the meaning ‘ path’ or ‘way’ unsuitable here. The interpolater probably 
intended it to mean ‘ practice,’ tp.8%, usually so indispensable for instrumentalists. 
In either case it verges on nonsense. 

i had a design to come to the rescue of the first of these lines by proposing— 


tis TExVN, Tis povoa Ere [Sey] , 
or aunxaveov@’ €dXe; but the case against the triplex seems unanswerable, and this 
effort, like all others, must fail. Otherwise €pov xai vydvpov (Suhle) would stand 
good in 449. 
453 GAX’ od rw Ti por Bde pera ppeviv péAnoer, 
ota vewv Oarins epya 
[Oavpatw, Ards vié, rad’ ds épardv KOapifas. | 


Here, instead of véwv Oadriys, Gemoll read Geav Oadriys, which S. and A. roundly 
declare to be wrong for no reason connected with the present passage, but merely 
because they can produce the testimony of 55 and of Apoll. Avg. A 458 to the fact 
that young men banqueted, and because Chaeremon, fr. 327, has @aAia te véwv. 
This is all very true, but has no more bearing on the question than a reference 
to A 602-3 or A 602 would have on the other side. 

Apollo is interested in showing that he is a competent judge of music and song. 
He reminds us that he is the apxnyérns or, as he more modestly says, the omrndds of the 
quiring Muses on Olympus. This is the highest possible qualification, and it is quite 
natural that he should say, as he virtually does, that he has never thought more 
highly of any of the musical pieces (€pya) at the banquets of the gods than he now 
does of Hermes’ wonderful improvisation. How anyone can seriously say that 
‘at the banquets of young men’ can be allowed to stand here, bringing us down from 
heaven to earth, from the sublime to the ridiculous, is incomprehensible. 

I would suggest further that the epithet évéé{:a is not, as is generally supposed, 
equivalent to éridefva, ‘ skilful,’ but, as its proper sense is ‘ auspicious,’ connotes rather 
the favourable reception of the audience: ‘successful,’ as we might say. 

455 is condemned by Matthiae, Hermann, Wolf, and ‘probably’ Gemoll. The 
remark is very similar in character to 443 above, but infinitely better in expression. 
It may find favour with the detractors of this Hymn from its stolid redundancy. I 
would acquit the hymn-writer of all responsibility for the line. 


457 ic, wérov, kai Oupdv eraiver 


This verse has been dealt with at some length in Class. Rev., September, 1916, q.v. 

Read— 
pevos Kai Oupdv arnvéa 

The remarks on 409-415, or rather the passage itself, will suffice to show that 
Hermes had good reason for being indignant and angry at Apollo’s behaviour. This 
line contains the latter’s much-needed apology, just as 466-7 expresses the former’s 
gracious acceptance of the same. There is considerable humour in all this which 
should not be lost, as it is by the adoption of Ruhnken’s ill-advised pi@ov for Ovpov. 
In 459 that scholar’s dyopedw should be adopted, but with 7é8’ for 73 8, Tyrrell’s 
etow as a solution of should probably be jyepdv’ éoow (for 
from sed). 
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464 «ipwrgs p’, ‘Exdepye, mepippades . 
eipeat, & “Exdepye, would improve the scansion, but the remark is somewhat 
strange. There is no ‘ careful questioning’ in Apollo’s laudatory speech. Perhaps 
€ipwras is a corruption of «ipnxas, ‘thou hast spoken wisely.’ In 466 avrixa for 
onpepov and 467 rovr’ for wavr’ would be helpful. IIdvra is inadmissible, 
in view of the statements that follow. 


470-2 €k mdons kpadins* eropev Tor dyAad Sapa 
Kai hace Sarjpevas ex Ards 
pavreias, Exdepye* Atds rapa ravra. 

For xpadins vice ocvins I am responsible. The rest is Gemoll’s text (with zapa, 
the tradition, instead of yap). S. and A. take rids in conjunction with pavreias. 
though its natural connection is with dopa. In fact the Sapa are the prerogatives, 
They could not well be anything else. I am afraid that it is of little avail to say, as 
these editors do, that the Delphic oracle explained ‘ the ritual due to the gods.’ This 
was so, but it can hardly be maintained that Apollo had to ascertain this ritual 
ex Avds oudis, as he did the pavreias. oé 5€ is the reading of M. 


473 vov eywye traid’ advedy 
got avrayperov Sanpevat, pevowvas. 

I forbear to examine in detail the many attempts that have been made to remedy 
the metre and elucidate the meaning of the first of these verses. Gemoll follows 
Hermann, and reads: 

TOV viv avTds ve Tavopdaior Sedanxa. 
while Mr. Allen in the Script. Class. Bibl. Oxon. 1911 prints: 
Tov viv éyw oe rat advetdy 


Verbally zavopgaioy could hardly under any circumstances have been tortured into 
raid’ apveov, and, as S. and A. themselves have pointed out, it is inconceivable that 
the baby should address the senior divinity as ‘ wai,’ ‘my boy’ or ‘my lad.’ But the 
decisive objection to both these readings is their weakness in sense. How is it 
possible that Hermes, after stating in plain terms, as a known fact, that Apollo was 
informed—éx Awds ougqs—of all his oracles (471-2), should in the very next line say, 
‘I have learned that you have oracles in plenty’? The writer of the hymn never put 
such half-witted foolishness into the mouth of Hermes. There can be little doubt as 
to the general drift and purpose of the line if we turn to 533-4: | 


pavreinv Sé, Suorpedés, Epecivers 

Sanpevar ote Tw’ GAAOV 

We see from this that Hermes must have asked Apollo’s permission Sanpevar pavrecny, 
the realization of his ambition revealed to Maia in 172-3: 


apt 
Thos ins Kai éyav hs wep 
The real difficulty is to make a line that will express this request while adhering 
in any degree to the necessarily corrupt tradition. My suggestion is— 
Tov viv avTds pe mardeverv 
‘in the lore of which I for my part am eager that thou shouldst instruct me.’ Here 


the letters wad are retained as the key to the solution and ddvedv deservedly 
abandoned, unless -vew (-Fecv) be held partly to reproduce it. In favour of AeAtnuac 
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it may be remarked that there is little difference between AeA- and 48 in uncials. 
So much may be said in deference to palaeography. That dedaynxa is wrong may be 
regarded as certain, for by it Hermes is made to say that popular rumour (¢ac/) has 
told him of Apollo’s oracular commission from Zeus, but by his own personal 
observation he has acquired some further information. The contrast is devoid of 
meaning. It may be stated with full assurance that the emphatic airés éyo is intended 
to mark the difference between his own situation and that of Apollo: 


coi 5’ avrayperov Sarjpevar, peporvas. 


Finally, it may be noticed that rasdevewv is exactly correlative to this darjpevac. 


478 cvpodAre: pera xepoiv Exov Acydpwvov Eraipnv 
Kada kai KaTa KOTpov ayopevety. 
evknAos pev erecta pépecy eis Saira 
Kat Xopov ipepdevta Kai és K@por, 
evppooivnv vuKTos TE Kal Os TIS Gv 
TEXVN Kai Godin Sedanpevos eLepecivy, 
pbeyyopévn Tavroia vow xapievra 
peta cvvnPeinow aObvpopevn paraxgow, 
épyacinv petyoura os Kev avTnv 
vnis 7d mpwrov Epecivy, 
pay avrws Kev pernopa Te OpvAiCor. 

In this passage, which is necessarily quoted at length, Hermes wittily speaks of 
his lyre, his present to Apollo, as a lady of the highest respectability, culture, and 
refinement, I hope to give satisfactory proof of this. Messrs. Sikes and Allen have 
not fully realized it, for they begin by declaring that érurapéevnv (Barnes and most 
editors) is bad, and adopt the unmetrical ériordpevos of the same critic, which, though 
graphically nearer to the traditional érucrapévws, will not serve when Hermes is 
bestowing all his praises on the little lady who 


pbeyyouevn Tavtoia . . xapievta 


Apollo must be content with the passing compliment réxvy xai copin Sedanpévos (483), 
and must yield this line with the metrically correct éruorapévnv to the real owner, who 
can teach even a good player valuable lessons. 

EvxndAos (480) seems to me well placed here pace Ludwich. Apollo need not fear 
the slightest misbehaviour on the part of his little friend, into whatever society 


he may take her. 
In 482 ds S€ xe tavrnv is probably right, as also in 486. Some support for this 


slight change may be found in 490, kai rot €yw Sdéow 
484 ravtoia vow xapievra 
The weak spot in this line is vow. It is quite necessary for the scansion, but 


otherwise it is a mere incumbrance, whether we take it with yxapievra or didacxer. 
The true reading, I submit, is— 

wav’, ofa voy xapievra 
or, as the words might be divided, ravroi’ & voy. ‘ She lifts her voice and teaches him 
all her charming thoughts, or all sorts of pretty fancies.’ 

How, it may be asked, has the stupid véw displaced this? Simply because some 
person knew that a musical instrument was not capable of thinking at all, and could 
not permit the poet to speak of such an article as if it werea lady. From a similar 
motive Schneidewin proposed to read midavoxe: for Sidacxe. Similarly also the 
next line— 
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peta cvvnGeinow abvpopevn 
is misunderstood and mistranslated. It is clearly an error to take dOvpopévn, as many 
do, in a passive sense. ‘Sporting’ is the exact meaning, ‘jubilant.’ The whole line 


might be rendered, 
‘airily playful with gentle familiar ways.’ 


vv Geiyow needs no emendation. It could not be improved upon. The line is 
perfect. The next clause épyaciny pedyovoa SvjzaGov applies equally well to both the 
lady and the lyre. The one shrinks from distressingly hard work; the other must 
not be handled too roughly. 

487 vijis—é€pecivy marks both the stupidity of rudely questioning a lady and the 
futility of a bad player trying to obtain good music by handling a lyre with violence. 
The verb é€pecivy is well chosen. The last line, however, 


paw avrws Kev pernopa te OpvddXifou, 


is not at all satisfactory. There is no appropriateness in perjopa. It is intolerable 
here, whatever explanation be suggested by the most zealous of editors. It seems 
not improbable that we may attribute its appearance here to an attempt to elevate 
and dignify an original pdravoa. But for the moment let us pass on to what follows. 
The re is undoubtedly wrong, for perijopa is no adverb; and if we are to reach the 
truth here we must consider the verb OpvaAifo., the reading of all the MSS., and not 
Opvrifor or OpvAdrAi{u, the suggestions of Schneidewin and Ruhnken respectively. 
The true reading I believe I have found in Avo. (Adfw, ‘to whimper, to whine’). 
This leaves @pva- in the air, but it at once leads to the ending — 


GOpoa 
How to fill the gap between pdroaa and dOpda is, of course, uncertain, mainly 
because it may be done in more ways than one, The line might read— 


” ” , > 
pay avryns Kev rep GOpda 


or, with the 7 of re retained, or even tiv’ aOpda; but these 
possible variations are of little moment if the main object has been attained, and the 
conclusion of the whole paragraph made to stand in reasonable and proper connexion 
with what has gone before. 

The ill-treated girl whimpers and the ill-treated lyre whines. Nothing can be 
made out of either if rudely questioned. 


T. L. Acar. 
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HOMERIC NAMES IN -TOR. 
AND SOME OTHER NAMES OF THE SHORT FORM OCCURRING 
IN HOMER. 


Amonc the Homeric names there are many of the shortened form, of types that 
appear in historical Greek names and also some with endings (such as -evs, -rys, and 


-twp)' that disappear, or tend to disappear, in names of the later time. Different. 


forms of the same name occur; Patroklos is the only form used in the nominative of 
that hero’s name, but in the other cases forms of the name Patrokles are found. The 
name Sthenelaos appears in its full form and there is also the variant Sthenelos. 
The full name Agasthenes is used in J/. 2. 624, but in the case of others who have 
names originally made in the same way the short forms appear; Eurystheus is short 
for Eurysthenes and his name contains an element of his father’s name Sthenelos.? 
The name Menesthenes does not occur in Homer, but the forms Menestheus, 
Menesthes, and Menesthios are all found. Other examples could be added of the 
variety which existed in the early form of the language in the proper names that are 
variants or ‘short forms’ of the original name. 

When the variant is of the type in which only one stem of the two that make up 
the usual Greek name is represented in the short form, some doubt may arise as to 
what the full name was. The tendency exists in Homeric names, which is so 
common in historical names, to show an element that is common to the name of the 
man and that of his father or grandfather, paternal or maternal. This is evident in 
the case of Eurystheus, //. 19. 123, EvpvoGets, rais In this case 
a part of the element o@évos is left in the name Eurystheus, and there are other names 
of the formation with o@évos that leave no doubt about the long name.* In other 
cases where a verb and noun appear in the long name, the noun may be in general so 
closely associated with the verb that it is at once associated with the short form. A 
good example of this is afforded by the name of the writer mentioned by Suidas as a 
contemporary of Herodotus, who lived before the Peloponnesian War.‘ His name 
was Damastes, son of Dioxippos, and he came from Sigeum in the Troad. His 
father’s name leaves no doubt that Damastes was the short form to Damasippos, a 
name that does not occur in Homer, but is Macedonian. Homer, of course, has its 
exact equivalent in such names as Hippodamas; and the name Damastor, which in 
patronymic form is given to a Lycian, Tlepolemos, in J/. 16. 416, and to a suitor of 
Penelope, Agelaos, in Od. 20. 321, immediately suggests Damasippos as the original 
name.® It is no longer possible to regard most of the names of this sort as meaning 
in general ‘The Tamer,’ ‘The Driver,’ ‘The Awaiter’ (Damastor, Aktor, Mentor). 
As Fick has overwhelmingly proved, the long form comes first and the short form of 
this type and others like it get their meaning by the law of association. Even when 
the common noun’ exists, (e.g. duivrwp beside Amyntor), the proper name usually 
goes back to a compound name, in this case to Amynandros. Kaletor,* however, the 
son of Klytios and nephew of Priam, may have his name from some function at court 
or in the army ; the same word describes the herald in //. 24. 577. 


5 Hoffmann, Makedonen, p. 200. 
6 Fick, op. cit., p. 376. 

? Ibid., p. 32. 

8 Tl, 15. 419. 


1 Cf, Fick-Bechtel, Griechische Personennamen?, 


PP- 25, 29, 32. 
2 Bechtel, Historische Personennamen, p. 401. 
3 Bechtel, of. cit., pp. 398 sq. 
4 Ibid., p. 114. 
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In the heroic time words which reflect the life and culture of the tribe enter 
largely into the formation of the names given to the heroes. Just as the Macedonians 
later delight in names which are compounds of vixy and the like, so in the Homeric 
period the word im7os forms a part of many names, especially names of Trojans and their 
allies." Compounds of vopds do not appear in Homeric names and few of xéAAos.? 
Fick* notes that vixn, £évos, erparés, TéAos are hardly represented in the epic names. 
The word Aads is one of especial weight and meaning in Homer and it is very usual 
as an element in names of hero-kings. Laomedon of Troy, Laodamas and Laodokos 
the sons of Antenor, Laogonos, Laodike, Agelaos, Arkesilaos, Menelaos, Steemelons 
are examples of the value of the word in heroic names. And just as Damastes recalls 
its original long name Damasippos even as late as the fifth century, when many other 
compounds of Damasi- were in vogue, so in the Homeric period the name Aktor 
would naturally be short for Agesilaos and Mentor for Menelaos. It is true that 
Usener (Kleine Schriften 1V. 278 and 345) regards the name of the hero Aktor as a 
title of a god (Poseidon) who tames and drives horses and translates it ‘ Der Treiber.’ 
Since dye means lead, rather than drive or tame, this interpretation is not satis- 
factory, and ‘ The Leader’ is much more likely to have its value from its association 
with Agelaos, Leader of the Folk, than as a single formation. Mentor also would 
have a very weak and colorless meaning except for its recalling Menelaos, the most 
prominent name compounded with Mene- in the Jiiad. The others are the forms of 
Menesthenes (Menestheus, Menesthios, and Menesthes, already mentioned) and 
Menoitios, an unusual name, whereas Menelaos maintained itself, especially in 
Macedon, in historic times. It would seem probable then that the suppressed part of 
the short form Mentor is Jaos. Fick ascribes, as I do, Aktor to Agelaos.* 

In the same way Hector is dependent on the name Echelaos. This latter name 
does not appear in Homer, or, indeed, in Greek at all, except in an Epirote inscription 
found at Dodona,’ in which it is the name of a prostates of the Molossi, In another 
inscription ° of the same provenance the name Hector appears twice, once in the 
nominative and once in the genitive, in the list of witnesses of the deed of emancipation 
of four women. The name Hector itself, like so many Trojan names, was borne by 
a Macedonian. The son of Parmenio,? whose death caused Alexander so much 
grief, was Hector. The name Echelaos appears in Athens in the form Echelos® on 
a late fifth-century votive slab, which represents the carrying off of Basile by 
Echelos. As both Aeschylus® and Callimachus” call the death-god Agesilaos, it is 
natural enough to find him with the name Echelos which stands in the same relation 
to Echelaos as that of Sthenelos to Sthenelaos.!! Of this change there are many 
examples with derivatives of Jaos. My suggestion that Hector is derived in this 
way has been gravely misunderstood by some critics, apparently more eager to 
disagree than to read what I have said. Some have declared that I have called 
Hector, son of Priam, a death-god; and another that I have offered ‘a dubious 
equation of the name of Hector with a death-god Echelos,’ This last I fail to 
understand. I believe that Hector was a Trojan hero, entirely human, and in all 

likelihood historical, who was the great defender of the Trojans at the time of the 
Trojan War. Many besides myself have observed the fact that chthonic names 


Troy and Paeonia, pp. 74 sq. 


6 Ibid., No. 1347. 
* Two names of Nereids, J/. 18. 44, 46; and ius, 


Curtius Rufus, 4, 8, 7; 6,9, 27. Leonard in 
Il, 2. 531. P.-W. is wrong in saying (s.v. Hektor) ‘bei 
ip. P. 372. historischen Personen ist der Name noch nicht 
Op. cit., pp. 376 and 377. He considers that nachgewiesen.’ 
Mentor is ‘angelehnt’ on the group to which 8 Athen, Mitih, XVIII., 1893, 212 sq 
Menelaos, Menoikeus, Menestheus, belong. 9 Apud Athen. 99B , . 
Sammlung der Griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften, 10 5, 130. 


2, 1350. 11 J], 11. 491; 16. 696. 
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occur among the Trojans. Pylartes is the name of a Trojan, and is also an epithet 
of Hades in Jl. 8. 367; 13. 415; Od. 11. 277. Many other more or less striking 
examples have been noted. What this naming had to do with their religion I do not 
know. It does mot mean that the bearer of the name is identical with the death deity, 
any more than the old custom, not yet extinct in my own New England, of giving 
children any of all the possible names (and some impossible) from the Old Testament, 
meant the identification of the child with the Biblical character. 

Echelaos was also the name of a river of the Troad mentioned by Pliny.* 
Of course this name may not have existed in epic times. I am not identifying 
Hector with a river-god in mentioning this river; but one may remember that he 
named his little son Skamandrios, and that the Trojans, like the North Greek tribes, 
had a cult of rivers. 

In discussing the derivation of Hector, Fick? pronounces for Echepolis on the 
score of a supposed pun in JI. 5. 473, although he has earlier suggested both Echelaos 
and Echepolis as possible long forms. Another reason for taking Echelaos rather 
than Echepolis for the long form is the tendency to give the child a name containing 
a family element. In this case the long name Echelaos has the element /aos in 
common with the name of the grandfather of Hector, Laomedon. In a similar 
way Mentor, son of Eurystheus, is the grandson of Sthenelos, and the long name for 
Mentor, Menelaos, has Jaos is common with the last part of the grandfather’s name. 
For the following reason I hold that Hector is a short form of Echelaos: (1) That 
Hector is of the short form type; (2) that /aos is one of the words so common in 
heroic names that it is easily associated with the short form; (3) that Echelaos is an 
appropriate name for a prince, and the princely names, especially among the Trojans, 
often have this word in them; (4) that both Echelaos and Hector are found on 
contemporary Epirote inscriptions ; (5) that the Trojans used chthonic names, and 
Echelos was a chthonic deity; (6) that Hector, if short for Echelaos, recalls the 
grandfather’s name, Laomedon, in the manner that is not uncommon in epic and 
later times. 

Another short form of this type is the name of Alektor, a son-in-law of Menelaos, 
mentioned in Od. 4.10. Fick thinks that his name may be a short form of Alegenor. 
He adds, ‘ jedenfalls nicht Hahn.’ I think that the name is short for Alexandros. 
Pherecydes, quoted in a scholium, says that Argeios, father of Alektor, came to 
Amyclae and married the daughter of Amyclas, Hegesandra. Alektor, representing 
Alexandros, of which it is an irreproachable short form, recalls the name of his 
mother, a member of the ruling house of Amyclae, to which Argeios is admitted 
by his marriage with the princess. It is true that usually an echo of the name of a 
male ancestor, either the father or the paternal or maternal grandfather, is found in 
the descendant’s name ; but in this case the glory of the house of Amyclae prevailed 
over that of the wandering son of Pelops. 

The name Amyntor* remained in Macedon, and the other short form, Amyntas, 
is found often in the early Macedonian royal house. In speaking of the name of 
Amyntor, father of Hephaestion, Hoffmann notes that it is ‘ eine echt-makedonische 
Bildung.’ Homer did not use the long name Amynandros. The most famous holder 
of it was the king of the Athamanes in the second century before Christ. The short 
form Amynos appears in Athens as the name of a health deity. 

Even when Homer does not use the long name we may often be sure of it, since 
we know the tribal conditions and the culture of which he writes. When Trojans 
are named Elasos and Damasos, there can be no doubt that in that tribe of horse- 
tamers and ‘drivers’ the long names were Elasippos,- which appears later at 

3 Hephaestion’s father was Amyntor. Arrian, 
Anab. 6. 28, 4. 


1 Pliny, N.H. 5. 143-144, ‘flumen Echeleos 
antiquus Troadis finis et Mysiae initium.’ 


2 Op. cit., p. 380. 
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Orchomenos, and Damasippos, which is Macedonian. These long forms and short 
forms were made by ‘men who lived with herds and cattle,’ and for whom horses 
were sO important that Achilles speaks of the ‘driving’ of cows and horses as a 
cause of war. And the ‘ Folk’ was a word of like power in making names; hence 
the names Aktor, Mentor, and Hector, descended from the long names with this 
element, were names of heroes. The word for ‘man’ was also greatly loved in these 
early names in combination with the verbs that mean ‘to guard, protect, and help.’ 
So we get in places of north and western Greece, where in a rude way the epic spirit 
lived on, such names as Alexandros, Amynandros, from which are derived the ‘ short 
forms’ Alektor and Amyntor. And in Epirus names ending in /aos appear, among 
them the name Echelaos and also its short form Hector. 

There are short forms in Homer, for which it is not possible to find a 
corresponding long form. Among these is the name Nestor. These are, as Fick’ 
calls them, ‘ uralte Erbstiicke’; but I think that he is wrong in counting Kastor 
among them (with the query whether the name means Beaver). We have the 
Macedonian name Kassandros and the Homeric Kassandra, the feminine form in 
Homer being sufficient testimony to the existence of the masculine name, though 
that does not appear in the epic. The coincidence between Macedonian and north 
Greek names and those found in the J/iad as Trojan names has long been noted ; and 
Kastor is as good a short form for Kassandros as Amyntor and Amyntas are for 
Amynandros, another north Greek name that happens not to appear in Homer, 
although the short form Amyntor does. Onetor is the name of the priest of Idaean 
Zeus, whose son Laogonos is killed by Meriones in J/. 16. 603 sqq. The long form 
Onesandros has a meaning which makes the name appropriate for a priest, who 
‘is honoured by the people like a god,’ and ’Ovijrns ’Ovycdvépov appears in an 
Eretrian? inscription of the fourth century B.c.; but Onesippos would also be an 
entirely likely form for a Trojan name. Among the sons of Heracles named in 
Apollodorus 2, 7, 8,a number have names compounded with ‘rros, among them the 
son of Chryseis, Onesippos. 

The name Polyktor, given by Hermes as the name of his father when he is 
masquerading as one of the Myrmidons, is short for Polyktemon. The formation 
is similar to the short forms of Euktemon. Cf. Hoffmann, of. cit., p. 226: ‘ Der 
Name Edxros ist wohl nicht das participium evxrds, sondern eine an dieses angeschlos- 
sene Kurzform zu dem haufigen Vollnamen Evxtijpov.’ 

The long forms Alexandros, Peisandros, Kassandra, Alkandros, Isandros, 
Lysandros are, in the Iliad, except Peisandros, names of Trojans or of Lycians 
(Isandros, Alkandros). With the exception of the very frequently occurring name of 
Alexandros and that of Peisandros, the names are infrequent, coming chiefly in lists, 
genealogical (Isandros) or of the slain (Alkandros and Lysandros). The shorter 
forms, such as Agenor, Antenor, etc., are more usual. The short form is more 
adaptable to the verse, and in the patronymic form of these names also—such as 
Alegenorides, Damastorides, Peisenorides—is more easily managed. This fact may 
perhaps account for the prevalence in Homer of types of short names that tend 
to disappear later. I believe that practically all the names in -toy in the epic are 
short forms dependent on some long form, whether the latter is used by Homer or 
not. And I include in this statement such names as Thestor, Daitor, Mastor, which 
are sometimes regarded as ‘character names’ signifying the function, ‘ Prayer,’ 
‘ Carver,’ etc. 

Though among the nomina agentis in Homer forms in -7#p appear as well as forms 
in -twp, the former ending does not appear in names. Hoffmann in the passage 


1 Op. cit., 376. 2 7.G. 9. 
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already cited speaks of the Macedonian character of the ending -rwp, and I regard 
this as significant in connection with the names in -for in the Jlad. 

To return to Hector. The long names compounded with Eche- which appear 
in the Iliad are Echekles, the name of a Myrmidon, in //. 16. 189; its variant 
Echeklos, the name of a Trojan, in Ji. 16. 694, and 20. 474; Echemmon, a son of 
Priam, in JI. 5. 160; Echepolus, a Trojan, in J. 4. 458, and a son of Anchises, in 
Sikyon, in 23. 296; and Echios. Of these Echemmon and Echios are themselves 
short forms, Fick thinks of Echekles as a possible long form for Hector, but, as I 
have said, inclines to Echepolis because of the possible word play in Il. 5. 473- 

The Odyssey provides us with the name of a son of Nestor of this type— 
Echephron. If Hector is short for that name, it may perhaps cast a light on the 
gloss of Hesychius, which gives ppovipos as the equivalent of Dareios and Hector. 
But for the reasons already fully given I believe that Hector does not ‘lean on’ any 
of these epic names, but on the name Echelaos, which has survived in few, but in 


significant instances. 
Grace H. Macurpy. 
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MISCELLANEA III. 


I. VENETUS 474 (S. xi) contains the best scholia on Aristophanes, but is very ill- 
written. Its marginalia are often at a distance from the passage to which they refer. 
The separate notes are hopelessly mixed. Examples were given in the introduction 
to the facsimile, but I was not fully aware then of the scribe’s crimes. 

At an interesting place in the Wasps, 1283 sqq., where the texts fail to provide 
one antistrophe of ten lines, and a single line, the first, of the antepirrhema, and 
where therefore prima facie there has been an omission, Dindorf, followed by Dibner 
and Blaydes, prints the following pate of scholia, of which the reader will not know 
whether to most admire the consecution of the thought or the continuity of the 
syntax: 

pera. TovTo didAcipa orixwv dvaotarov civar, tov Se edpov évdexa. peta Td 
dudAcyppa orixov Kai Tpitov “HArddwpos, pera 
tov orixov Tov eis Exdorote TOTO. ExTa EXOVTES OTLY PAS, 
kat dddyws, Gv €x mpoxeipov pev edpeiv tov Adyov ovK TA SE ToLadTa 
Ore ev Tois POapéevta, Ste pev ToradTa Hv Tov aprOpov 
ov pry Tiva. 

It must be said to Blaydes’ credit that he sowed this block with points of inter- 
rogation. It consists of three pieces, written in three different places: (a) ‘HAcddwpos 
—tiva f. 168 v., that is on the opposite page to the text; (d) pera rovro—évdexa f. 169 
r.,on the top margin of the proper page; (c) peta té—apoorizrea f. 169 r., on the 
right margin, connected with the text by the numeral 8. This note is in the right 
place. To take them in order: 

(a) Heliodorus the colometrist says that in his day (about s. ii, p. Chr.) after 
1283 there were ‘seven spaces furnished with dots and alogi,’ of which the original 
contents could not be guessed. Dindorf excusably, but unintelligibly, read aAdyws for 
adoyouvs. The facsimile gives us another case of this meaning of the word to be 
added to that on Homer in § A on II 613 (ev ry Sevrépa adAoyos rapéxecro), on Virgil, 
Aen. X. 444 (applied by Probus in Servius), and to the mentions in the lists in 
Par. 7530 (Latin) quoted by Dindorf schol. J/. I., p. xlvii and Isidore orig. I. 20. 27." 

But why seven toro. when there are ten lines in the strophe? Mystery. Did 
Heliodorus run the ten into seven? there is no metrical scholion. Or had the three 
last dots and alogi accidently fallen out in his day? His view that the lines were 
omitted €v trois rpdros avrvypagors resembles some of Galen’s data ;? and the recogni- 
tion of a gap or space recalls the note on Clouds 888 péXos Sé Tov xopod ov Keirar GAXAa 
yéyparras év péow xopov, which word has come down to us in the Ravennas and one 
or two other MSS. I express my respectful regret that Mr. Hall has suppressed this 
evidence and printed yopés. He kept yopot Eccl. 729, 876, and in four places in the 
Plutus. 


1 Schrader, de notatione critica a ueteribus gram- twa dvorvoar, Tis TGV 
maticis in poetis scaenicis adhibita, 1864, p. 7, con- uaprev, Ered’? Exov epOacev 7d 
jectured d\éyous, and furnished the reference to  iBdlov, Te eixérws wéxpe Sedpo Toir’ abrd 
Isidore. This sense of the word occurs in 176 ogddua, ddeydpws Tois TOV 
Cronert alone of our lexica. No record of the ws pr’ ef Te par’ 
shape of the sign has come down. Was it the érépov ypdumaros elpyrac yrwpifew. XV. 9 sqq. : 
sign resembling an dfedds used in 7a oby év dpxyn Tis phoews duaprbvros 
the Plato Par. 1807 and its group to fill blanks? rod rpwrov BiBdoypddov pera Taira pewdons Tis 

2 E.g. VII. 892: ov« ody Euedde waparelyew  dauaprtas. 
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construed as one sentence: pera rovro orixwv dvdorraroy 

edpov évdexa, ‘I found an interval wanting verses at most eleven 
the inversion is not unlike ra 8 rovavra «ri, above. This is another statement o 
the facts in (a), not by Heliodorus, for the number is correct. "Avdoraros c. gen. is 
guaranteed by Stephanus. Compare generally Birds 1342 perd rovrov évds orixou 
dépovot tives (the grammarian Aristophanes supplied a 

Immediately in front of this passage occur the words eorpepe Tov ee 9 
belong to the discussion in line 1, viz. who the subject is of dpove v. 1281, an 
apparently mean ‘he changed the subject, z.¢. the person, from the ss at 
to the third I have no exact parallel; there is sch. 

(c) This reads pera 7d [sc. after the lost antistrophe] év péperar 


oTixos (ors MS.) ‘in many copies there is a line.’ Unfortunately, they do not give it. 


Then come évio xai tpirov opo o (or 7) ov mprinte, . One and third’ surely refer to 
Ariphrades’ brothers, there are no other enumerations within call. ImIpo- or 4 senor 
does not invite; the family occur again in the Knights, and there on x meee ~m 
says ’Apippddovs dv0 aides, ’Apiyvwros Kal ’Apeppadys TH e scholt 
has the names wrong, but that is immaterial) ; so in the Wasps we a 2 “> = 
Tod warpds. 1 put the words after xai addeAgov Aptyvérou (Dindorf, 
‘he was the brother of Arignotus, one of them, and of a third of the same name as the 
i nes. 
which perhaps had something to do with ércxeiwevos 1285. The 
is, I think, rovreoriv. 
wag ont ob has taken place (not in R or V) in schol. Plut. 5 ee 
the passage paAXov dé dv tis erepov Atoviovov tov Kodurréws 
adeAov ovyyeveias civar Ws TIS A€you Avovicrov rdv TVpavvov 
OparvBovAw Avxov we find in the gap which I have marked the words kai TH 
capéorrepov ofdev kara Aidvpov. The mention of Didymus gives the a 
certain importance; the alterations of M. Schmidt Didymt Chalcenteri a, 545 
p. 291, are unintelligible. Dindorf had remarked non corrupta 
illata uidentury, so I have looked for possible places from which t ey a aN 
strayed. The note on Plut. 548 deals with the difference between zrevia = wrexele, 
and Didymus might have denied the distinction at one of the occurrences of rréccew 
in the Iliad. But there is no trace of this in the Homeric scholia (A is pag 
E 634). A little further off the phrase may have ‘come from schol. 545 : 7 
5 kat Opivus iows Tapa TH Kal vnds Opavos. In schol. A 
Mag., and Apollonius a choice of meanings of Opiives are given ; the aut a fe) pyaar 
550 observed cadéorepov oidey [0 Scapopav 
a clearer idea of the meaning than he had according to Didymus, who will oo een 
the source of the note. Cf. schol. H 171 Type Thy Scahopay Kai 
Aayeiv, IL 71g “Opnpos tiv Ppvyiav rijs ote, wept 
TO SHAov Gre kai T 335 olde Kal THY PEVOS METOX?) 
negative ovx« ofdev is common. 
as J. W. White remarked in 1914, require 
2. Unable to explain, | may notice a document published by Mr. Milne “ e 
recent catalogue of literary papyri in the British Museum. This is — I 73 
s. I, p. Chr., and contains B 251-875. The text is not valuable, and hardly —_ 
sixteen pages of reproduction. At the end is a prose agen —s col. vn 
and part of col. XXII., about the circumstances of the world — the time o ea 
Trojan war. This at the end gives us a new version of the bridge hee yaonsc = 6 
line between the Jad and the Aethtopss, and this is the importance of the papyrus. 
There are, however, many difficulties about it: 
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(1) It is very odd to find a historical introduction to the Jliad at the end of B (or 
of AB, if there were two books). It is known that the Jiiad was written and sold in 
separate books. The well-worn anecdote represents Cercidas as desiring AB to be 
buried with him; the late Byzantine world gave many orders for A or A-B4g3. 
But why choose the end of B for an introduction? (Mr. Milne informs me that 
Cols. XIX.-XXII. are continuous, else one might have supposed that XXI., XXII. 
were out of place. 

(2) What was the source of this prose document? It is taken up with three 
subjects—the houses of the Atridae and Priam, the flight of Paris and Helen, and 
the ayepyos. The list of Priam’s children (19 by Hecuba, 31 by concubines) 
resembles the fuller lists in Apollodorus III. 147 sqq. and Hyginus XC. After the 
numeral 31 the writer continues ovtos [Se ryn]s eAevns xrA.; this is, as the editor says, 
‘Paris, though not already mentioned.’ Paris has two sections to himself at this 
point in Hyginus, and both before and, after the list of children in Apollodorus. We 
must therefore suppose that the scribe of the papyrus, occupied in epitomizing, 
allowed his eye to stray, and passed over the proper mention of Paris. The account 
of the flight does not materially differ from the other versions ; but after the oath of 
the Greeks not to return home before they took Troy, we have the new version 
of {2 804 without a word of introduction. Here also the scribe’s eye slipped, but 
what he passed over we cannot conjecture. 

He seems therefore to have epitomized a hypomnema or xvxAos, like that of 
Apollodorus or Hyginus or their predecessors. If this is so, the new version of 
2 804 sqq. will have come from the same book. The old version in schol. T is only 
ascribed to ruvés, possibly the same source. It may be doubted if the line and a half 

ever stood in a copy either of the Jicad or the Aethiopis. Further, as Proclus in his 
analysis of the Cypria says nothing of Priam’s brood, nor in his analysis of the 
Aethopis of these lines, we may believe that he really analyzed the actual poems and 
did not copy a ready-made kvxAos. 

A few supplements may be attempted : 


XXI. [rovadra pev 
I Tovtov Tov ta] mpo THs axtAAew 
s pnvidos, ta 8 ef ounpov tis 
GeAnoas bat 
7 Read tys axauas. 

Il Tuvdapews gen. May remain. 

23 s eAevys [€€ or exac|vov xaddAovs. 

28 LevwGes aliper or amayes peO eAlevns xara [ryv eA]evns x[eAevow es]; but 
there are other words in -evys, such as trobepuevns ov (eri) £évys, and it is 
difficult not to see another gap here. 

29-30 ovA[ aprac| suggests a new verb like cvAaywyeiv. 

31 |rAnovwoer[ after the mention of Phoenice agrees with schol. I" 443 

AGev eis THS Powixys ydpou Tomnodpevos 


T. W. ALLEN. 


1 Cf. Porphyrius’ work, wepi careant summa Troica bella manu’), who versi- 
pévwv TY dvouarwy, and Ovid’s Macer (‘tu fied a handbook. 
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THE COMEDIAN VATRONIUS. 


ALL that we know of this writer comes from an item in the collection of pseudo- 
Placidus, who, like Nonius Marcellus, collected scholia from MSS. of Republican 
authors, and with laudable accuracy recorded the exact phrase used by the author as 
well as the scholium which explains the phrase. The great Latin Thesaurus (cf. 
Journ. Phil. XXXIV. 258) now makes a practice of distinguishing these valuable 
items (by the label ‘ ps.-Plac.’) from the worthless Placidus items (labelled ‘ Plac.’). 
A phrase labelled ‘ ps.-Plac.’ in the Thesaurus may, as a rule, be accepted as the ipsa 
uerba of a Republican writer; and the next editor of fragments of Republican 
Dramatists, etc., must bear this in mind. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri enable us to see 
the kind of MSS., provided with a very few short (or long) marginal scholia, from 
which pseudo-Placidus (I wish we knew his real name) made his apparently 
haphazard collection, a collection of which only a part, possibly a very small part, 
has survived. 

Some Republican author, perhaps Lucilius, perhaps Afranius, or anyone you 
please, used the phrase buvvae (Burvae ?) Vatroniae (gen. sing. or nom. plur.). The 
following scholium stood in the margin of that MS. of the author which pseudo- 
Placidus had in his library : 


Fatuae ac stupidae, a fabula quadam Vatroni auctoris quam Burra inscrip- 
sit, uel a meretrice burra. 


The word burva in its first occurrence in this scholium must certainly have a 
capital letter, since it is the title of Vatronius’ play. And Buecheler (Rhein. 
Mus. XXXIII. 309) points out that Diphilus wrote a comedy IIvppa. If this was the 
Greek original, Vatronius’ play must have been a falliata, not a mime nor an 
Atellana. 

The word buvva in its second occurrence may be a proper name, the name of the 
leading role in the piece. If so, the word we/ seems an intruder. But since burrus, 
-a, -unt was a homely word for a red-faced person |(vubens cibo ac pottone ex prandio 
Fest. 28, 11), a silly adventuress who could not control her blushes may naturally 
have been described as mevetvix burva. If so, the word wel is needed as introduction 
to a second explanation of the phrase. And the second explanation can hardly be 
adjusted to a supposed play written by Vatronius. The we/ would still be an intruder 
if we understood a meretrice burra <quam in ea fabula Vatronius induxtt>. No; 
Vatronius must be thrown overboard: we must understand a meretrice burrva <cut 
Vatronia nomen evat>. Thus burvae Vatroniae (plur.) would be used like doctae 
Sulpiciae or castae Lucretiae or graues Catones. The existence of Vatronius the 
Comedian becomes very doubtful indeed. The scholiast seems to be guessing in the 
absence of certainty. 

This pseudo-Placidus collection is preserved (1) in some Renaissance MSS. in 
Roman libraries (their archetype I label R);' (2) in the much earlier MSS. of the 
Glossavium Ansileubt or Liber Glossarum, These MSS. I label so: 


A Milan, Ambr. B 36 inf., 
D_ British Museum, Harl. 2735, 
K Clermont, Bibl. Univ. 240, 

L Vat. Pal. 1773, 

P Bibl. Nat. 11529, 

T Tours, Bibl. de Ville 850, 

V Vendéme, Bibl. de Ville 113, 
W Vercelli, Bibl. del Duomo 62 I. 
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THE COMEDIAN VATRONIUS 


Since this item is of interest and literary value, I append the MSS. readings, so far 
as I know them, to this text: 


Burrae Vatroniae: fatuae ac stupidae; a fabula quadam Vatroni auctoris 
quam Burra inscripsit; uel a meretrice burra. 

Burre eicaraciniae (ut uid.) D: Burre eiatroniae V7: Burre elatroniae PL 
Burre elaroniae A: Burre uatroniae R. 

fatuae astupide RF: fatuae hac stupide D: fatuae ac stupide V: fatuae had 
stupide L : fatue hac ytupide P: fatue aut stupide A. 

mastobula quadam VT: a fabula quadam ceit. 

batroni actoris D: batroni auctoris VT: baroni actoris ZA: butroni 
actoris P: boroni actoris W: uatroni auctoris R. 

barra scripsit DLPVA : uarro scripsit W : burra inscripsit R. 

uelue*meretrae burra P: uel a meretricae burra L : burru uel a meretrice V : 
uelia meretrice burra K: uel a meretrice burra RTDA. 


~ 


It thus appears that the name Vatvonius, a name frequently found on inscriptions, 
is well established by the MSS., and that Deuerling’s ‘emendation’ a fabula quadam 
Vavronis auctoris is as unlikely as conjectural emendations so often are. This 
censorious remark should prevent the suggestion <ba>burvae Vatroniae. 

W. M. Linpsay. 
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‘EQUITES’ OF SENATORIAL RANK. 


TuErE has always, apparently, been a strangely persistent belief among scholars 
in the existence of Knights of Senatorial rank, and though the definition of these has 
varied from time to time, their existence seems to be universally accepted. 

The first form of this idea is to be found in the view that the phrase ‘ equites 
illustres’ used by Tacitus refers to Knights possessing Senatorial rank. In a recent 
article the writer has dealt with this question, and tried to show how Mommsen 
definitely disposed of this theory.‘ But in spite of his masterly refutation of it, it bas 
found acceptance among more recent scholars, such as Furneaux, Pelham,” Cagnat,* 
and others. 

All that we can conclude from the evidence collected by Mommsen* is that 
outside the sons of Senators and other Knights, like Ovid, e.g., admitted by express 
permission of the Emperor into the circle of those preparing for a Senatorial career— 
i.e., those allowed to wear the Justus clavus, and called ‘laticlavii’—there was a 
mass of Knights varying in wealth and importance, but not divided into any definite 
categories. Such terms, for example, as ‘primores equitum,’® ‘ principes equestris 
ordinis,’® etc., are obviously quite general, and no such phrase includes the idea of 
Senatorial rank. 

Yet even Mommsen himself speaks as though he regarded the phrase ‘ equites 
dignitate senatoria’ of Tacitus, Annals, XVI. 17, as synonymous with the ‘ equestris 
nobilitas’ mentioned in Agricola, 4—that is, he tacitly admits the existence of 
Equites of Senatorial rank apart from the ‘ laticlavii.’” 

Others who, like Madvig,® make their definition of ‘ equites illustres’ apply to 
Knights like Maecenas, who possessed the qualifications without the position of a 
Senator, glibly quote the phrase ‘equites dignitate senatoria’ as describing this 
class. Friedlander, for instance, in the earlier editions ot his Ssttengeschichte, headed 
his paragraph on Knights of this kind with the words ‘ Senatorische Ritter.’® Other 
writers who accept this theory fall into a similar error.*° Yet Knights who followed 
in the footsteps of Maecenas refused the rank of Senator, and of one of them-— 
Sallustius Crispus, adopted son of the historian Sallust—Tacitus says: ‘ Maecenatem 
aemulatus sine dignitate senatoria multos triumphalium consulariumque potentia 
anteiit.’™ 

Dr. A. Stein, the most recent writer on the Equites, is more cautious, and 
discusses the phrase ‘equites dignitate senatoria’ in a very non-committal way.” 
He agrees substantially with Mommsen when dealing with the different grades of 
Knights, but in a later part of his book he too falls a victim to this obsession with 
Knights of Senatorial rank. This is in a very full discussion of the ‘ Senatorial rank 
of Praetorian Prefects’ in a chapter headed ‘ Aufstieg in den Senatorenstand.’** The 


1 C.Q., April, 1928. 

2 Notes on Tac Ann. XVI. 17, and XIII. 25. 
3 In Daremberg et Saglio, s.v. Equites. 

4 Staats, I11.1 563; French Tr, V1.2, p. 173. 

° Tac Hist. 1. 4; Suet. Aug. 100 al, 

8 Vell. Pat. 11. 127. 3; Plin. Ep. 1. 14. 5; Suet. 


9 L., p. 271, fourth edition, 1873. (But this was 
apparently altered in later editions. See, e.g., 
Eng. Trans.) 

10 E.g. Spooner on Tac. Hist, I. 4, ‘ Primores 
equitum’; Marquardt, Hist. Eq. Rom., Bk. Il, 
chap. 4. 


Aug. 66 al. 11 Tac. Ann, III, 30. 
Loc. cit. 12 Der rimische Ritterstand, p, 102. 
8 Verjass. und Verwait. I., p. 170. 13 Chap. IV. 
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actual subject of the passage is the promotion of Praetorian Prefects into the Senate 
during or after their term of office, but in the earlier part of this discussion Dr. Stein 
speaks of those early Prefects like Sejanus, Macro, Rufrius Crispinus, etc., who were 
presented with the ‘ornamenta’ of some magistracy. This granting of ‘ ornamenta’ 
to non-Senators he alludes to as ‘Erhebung der Praetorianerprafecten in den 
Senatorenstand ’'—that is, he regards those Knights who were thus honoured as 
Equites of Senatorial rank. 

This is, to the best of my knowledge, a new view of the phrase, but equally 
lacking in positive evidence to support it. Is there any evidence to prove that the 
granting of ‘ornamenta’ conferred the rank of a Senator? On the contrary, there 
is much reason to believe that it did not. 

The recipients of ‘ornamenta’ who were non-Senators certainly did not rank as 
Senators at all. They had no vote or seat in the Senate, and their privileges were 
entirely honorific.?, Apart from these privileges men so honoured differed in no way 
from the rest of the Equites. We are even told that Claudius gave such ‘ ornamenta’ 
to ‘ducenarii,’ inferior Procurators.* 

None of these men, except Rufrius Crispinus (of whom I shall speak later), is 
anywhere called ‘eques dignitate senatoria,’ and they are so numerous that if this 
was their real title it would be much commoner. 

The granting of ‘ornamenta’ did not entitle a Knight even to stand for 
Senatorial office. We have no case of a Knight being allowed for that reason to 
enter on the Senatorial cursus honorum. On the contrary, Arrius Varus actually 
had his rank reduced from that of Praefectus Praetorio to that of Praefectus 
Annonae, after he had received the Praetorian ‘ornamenta.’* The famous freedman 
Pallas is said to have continued to wear an iron ring after having received a grant of 
the Praetorian ‘insignia.’ The Emperor Claudius himself is another case in point. 
We are told that he remained a simple Knight until the reign of Gaius, and that 
Tiberius offered him Consular ‘ornamenta’ as a substitute for ‘legitimate office.’ 
Similarly holders of Consular ‘ornamenta,’ like Caelius Attianus, had to be promoted 
specially to the Senate.’ 

Of the Knights mentioned by Dr, Stein as having received ‘ornamenta,’ and 
others investigated by the present writer, only five can be said to have had any 
Senatorial power, and they all received it tn addition to the ‘ornamenta.’ These were 
Sejanus,® whose extraordinary position makes him unique, Graecinus Laco, Rufrius 
Pollio, Sertorius Macro, and Nymphidius Sabinus.® The last four were specially 
honoured by the Senate with extra privileges of various sorts, including a share in 
Senatorial business. All such grants were, of course, purely personal, and did not 
apply to other holders of ‘ornamenta.’ Moreover, even these men are nowhere 
called ‘ Equites dignitate senatoria.’ 

In answer to these criticisms, it may be urged, and with truth, that ‘ Senatorial 
rank’ does not necessarily mean Senatorial office, nor even membership of the 
Senate. But if there did exist Knights of Senatorial rank, they must have differed 
in some way from the ordinary members of their order. Yet nothing emerges from a 
study of the various theories set forth and criticized above except that we have no 
evidence of what that difference was—and no proof that it even existed. 

This fact in itself inclines one to suspect that theories which assume that there 


1 P. 248. And see also the same idea in Stein’s 
discussion of Rufrius Crispinus on p. 102. 

2 See a full discussion in Mommsen, Staats, I., 
PP- 445 Sq- 

3 Suet. Claud. 24; cp. Tac. Amn. XII. 53; 
Hist. IV. 4, etc. 

‘ Tac. Hist. IV. 4 and 68. 


5 Pliny, Epp. VIII. 6. 

6 Suet. Claud. 5. 

7 Spartian, Hadrian, 8. 

8 Suet. Tid. 65 al. 

® Dio Cass. LX. 23 (Laco and Pollio); Plut. 
Galba, 2 and 8 (Sabinus); Dio LVIII. 9 al. (Macro). 
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was a type of Knights possessing Senatorial rank are not founded on very strong 
evidence. This brings us to the root of the matter, for all these conflicting theories 
can be traced to a common source. 

Only twice have we any mention of Senatorial rank in connexion with Knights 
other than the ‘ Laticlavii’ and other special cases mentioned above—namely, in 
Tacitus, Annals, XVI. 17, in reference to Annaeus Mela and Rufrius Crispinus; and 
in Tacitus, Amnals, II1. 30, in reference to Sallustius Crispus. It is from these two 
passages that the whole conception of Senatorial Knights arises. 

This is indeed slender evidence, and when we examine it, it becomes even less 
convincing. Here are the two passages: (a) Ann. XVI. 17: ‘ Paucos quidem intra 
dies eodem agmine Annaeus Mela, Cerialis Anicius, Rufrius Crispinus, C. Petronius 
cecidere. Mela et Crispinus equites Romani dignitate senatoria.’ (b) Amn. III. 30. 4: 
‘Atque ille (Sallustius Crispus) quamquam prompto ad capessendos honores aditu, 
Maecenatem aemulatus sine dignitate senatoria multos triumphalium consulariumque 
potentia anteiit.’ 

Now if we compare these three men and their careers we shall see that while 
there is little in common between Crispinus and Mela, there is almost complete 
identity between Mela and Crispus. Crispinus had held high Equestrian offices, 
including the Praefectura Praetorio, and had received Consular ‘ornamenta.’ He is 
thus in no way comparable to Maecenas, but belongs rather to the type of Sejanus— 
ie, to those Knights who gained their prominence by means of the Equestrian 
cuvsus honorum. 

The other two men—Mela and Crispus—on the other hand, are both comparable 
to Maecenas. Both avoided office—even Equestrian office (for there is no evidence 
for the statement of Mommsen? and Kibler? that Mela was Praefectus Praetorio)— 
and Tacitus uses almost the same words of both. Of Mela he says: ‘ Petitione 
honorum abstinuerat per ambitionem praeposteram ut eques Romanus consularibus 
potentia aequaretur.’* This is almost identical with the description of Sallustius 
Crispus quoted above. Yet Mela is called ‘ eques dignitate senatoria,’ while Crispus 
is alluded to as ‘ sine dignitate senatoria.’ 

Thus in these two passages two men of different types are described by the same 
title, and two of the same type by titles which appear to be exactly opposite! More- 
over, the phrase used to describe Rufrius Crispinus is not elsewhere applied to 
Knights of the same type. 

Such a paradoxical use of the phrase ‘equites dignitate senatoria’ can hardly be 
regarded as convincing evidence of the existence of a body of Knights possessing 
Senatorial rank. 

What, then, is the explanation of this tangle? Surely that ‘dignitas’ is used 
quite loosely, and has a different shade of meaning in the two passages. It is not 
applied to a class, but to the individuals concerned. 

If what has been said of Mela and Crispus is true, it is obvious that ‘ dignitas* 
cannot have the same meaning in both cases. The following is, I suggest, the true 
explanation of the difficulty. 

In Annals, XVI1.17 ‘dignitas’ means simply ‘status’ or ‘importance,’ as often 
in Tacitus*—that is, it is used quite generally. Thus Mela and Crispinus were 
Roman Knights with the importance of a Senator. That this is the true explanation 
is made extremely probable by what follows. Stress is laid on the Consular 
‘ornamenta’ in the case of Crispinus (these conferring, in conjuction with the 
Praefectura Praetorio, an importance equal to that of a Senator), and in the case of 


4Cp. Ann, XIII. 31. 1; Hist. 1. 66, 77; 


1 Staats. LII.!, loc. cit. 
Agric.g; Dial. 9 al. 


2 In Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Equites. 
3 Ann, XVI, 17. 3. 
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Mela on a ‘ potentia’ equal to that of a Consular, The essential point in each case is 
not the rank of the Knight, but his influence and importance. 

In Annals, III. 30, on the other hand, the word ‘dignitas’ must mean definitely 
‘rank,’* since we are told that Crispus did equal Senators in ‘ potentia.’ Thus here 
‘sine dignitate senatoria’ is little more than a synonym for ‘ eques.’ One is 
tempted to go further and to press the parallelism between XVI. 17 and III. 30 still 
more closely. For, taken word for word, the two sentences ‘Ut eques Romanus 
consularibus potentia aequaretur’ and ‘ Sine dignitate senatoria multos triumphalium 
consulariumque anteiit,’ might almost be cancelled out, mathematically, to leave 
‘eques Romanus’ =‘ sine dignitate senatoria.’ 

When these two key passages are thus explained the whole fabric of theory 
which has been built on them collapses. They are, as has been already said, the 
only real evidence quoted to substantiate the various views mentioned above. It 
follows, then, that outside the ‘ laticlavii’ and a few special cases we cannot attribute 
Senatorial rank to any Roman Knight. 

H. Hitt. 
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THE TEXT OF THE N/IJCOMACHEAN ETHICS. 


Tue following emendations, if sound, illustrate the relation between the two 
chief MSS. 

(2) K® shows a gloss that has ousted the true reading, while L> has a conflation 
of the two: | | 

1097b 14: 7d 8 avrapxes povovpevov dpxiov Kai aiperdvy rove tov Biov 
pndevds evdea L>: aiperdv kai dpxiov M> (which is better, as it does not divide dpx.ov 
from pnd. évd.): K> has aiperdv alone. I suspect the true reading to be dpxcoy alone. 
On this aiperov was a mistaken gloss: it is out of place here, as it belongs to the con- 
cept réAecov, which was discussed in §§ 1-5 and to which we return below, ér: 8¢ ravrwv 
aiperwrarnv ph The poetic dpxcov is used to explain avr-apxes, and is 
itself paraphrased pydevds évdeG. adr- is explained by povovpevor, just as b 9 
was explained by rw (ave Biov povwrnv (which shows that povovpevov goes with Bio, 
not 0). 
1112a 5: pev mpoatpects érauvetras TH Se? parrov 7) TY dpOds, Tw 
ws dAnOas L>: K> om. ds, It is hard to find an appropriate sense for ws adAnOas: I 
would keep ws (Se), and reject dAnOas as a gloss, suggested by 1111b 33, the sense of 
which, as Ramsauer remarks, is repeated here, though by means of a different 
formula. dép@as is synonymous with as Sei, and 7 means ‘than,’ not roe (Stewart), 
which would imply that op@és is not an appropriate adverb for dofdgecv. 

(6) K> preserves some other error which L> conflates with the true reading: 

1128b 12: Kat amoreAcirac K>, dworeAcira: 5¢ Ross xal ri, but 
perhaps rather xai dworeAei 8 ‘and in fact it does produce a result ’—cf., eg., 
1107b 32 xai mpeis 82. In either case, the error is from dpiferas just above (homoio- 
teleuton). | 

(c) L® conflates a gloss with the true reading, K” preserves an error of another 
sort : 

1124b 6: ovk éore pexpoxivduvos ruxvoxivduvos diroxivdvvos 
Read ov« on which ¢uAox. is a gloss; puxpox. is a mistake (or 
would-be correction) suggested by peyadox. below. 

(Z2) K»® preserves an impossible reading which L” tinkers up (cf. 1096a 18, Class. 
Rev. 39. 157, and 1114b 26 sqq., #0. 40. 190): 

Par. 1853 and D=Susemihl’s O? (Stewart, Eng. MSS. of N.E., p. 8). It is difficult 
not to think that these inferior MSS. have the right text, whether they got it by 
fair means or foul. A copyist, remembering the preceding plurals, slipped into 
TeTUXH of then his eye returned to his original, and he went on éorw 
8 dvaio@nros. move suo honestly transmits the error. emends écrwoav 8 
avaioOnrot (which editors accept), and also gives Scdrep ov8’ obra 
(which they reject with a loyalty to K® which was more needed in the other part of 
the sentence). 

1148b 23: In support of my é€pavifew (Class. Rev. 39, 158; 42, 8) I note that for 
daveifey L” has Saveifev: this looks like an accommodation made 
after the corruption. I had xot éoOiew xai Sav. dAAnAows. Perhaps the true text is 
épavifew without dAAjAoxs. 

(¢) K® and L? insert a gloss in different places: 

1098b 15: tras mpdges al ras evepyeias K” (ras évepy. ras L”) wepi 
yuxnv The floating is just a gloss on 
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évépyera 1098a 16). Read ras évepy. ras epi or perhaps ras évepy. wept y.—in either 
case repi y. is adjectival with both mpdges and évepy., and the predicate of ricer is 
(evdarpoviav 

(f) L” conflates a gloss absent in K»: 

I118b 32: 6 8€ (A€yerar) TH pi) TH drovoig Kai TH 
ndcos L>: K® om. xai dwéxerOar. looks like a gloss on 7H 
though not so much explaining as supplementing it; in the text (1) it overloads the 
antithesis with dre trav 7déwv od tvyxaver above; (2) it is not clear whether it is 
parallel with zy or with AvreioOax (the former no doubt gives a better 
sense, but 7 yw) A. rw dx. is intolerably clumsy); and (3) there is the further 
awkwardness that rov déos is subj. gen. with drovoig and obj. with dréxer Oar. 

I add notes on a few places where the MSS. agree: 

16 (homoioteleuton): Eucken’s transposition of pi) to the 
next sentence suits the sense, but the clause should be put after Bwodpevov, not obtw, 
to account for the error by parablepsia from xexopynynpévov. 

1103b 32 (haplography): <div>, cf. r109a 28 7d 8 <b> 
Ramsauer, 11692 15 Sei mpdrrev (rp. om. K”) xai & wpdrre, and the converse 
(though this is a deliberate interpolation, not a dittography), rrogb 5 déAxeev [Set] 
(Class. Rev. 40. 190). 

1120a 28: ois jn Set 7) wy Tod Kadod évexa should be ds p. 8: cf. 1. 24 where the 
two notes of €eAevOepidrns are Tov x. €. and dpOis, and the latter is divided into ofs S¢i 
kat Ore x.7.4., the various modes of conforming with the mean; in some other places 
these are all included in as Se, though sometimes ds is one of the list. 
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XENOPHON AND SOPHAENETUS. 


Tue fifth book of Xenophon’s Anabasis presents a puzzle which Mr. Tarn has 
not discussed in his most stimulating chapter on the ‘ Ten Thousand’ in the Cambnidge 
Ancient History. Xenophon is telling the story of the retreat along the shore of the 
Black Sea. At Cotyora, at Xenophon’s own suggestion (so he tells us) a general 
xaBappos was held by the survivors. For some time past the troops had been 
beginning to get badly out of hand. There had been a particularly disgraceful 
scene at Cerasus, which they had left a week before their arrival at Cotyora, Certain 
local tribes of the Colchi had sent ambassadors to the Greek army, which was actually 
leaving the town at the moment of their arrival. Most of the troops were already 
outside the walls; but some stragglers who were still within the town stoned the 
ambassadors to death, and a general riot ensued. Now, not a word of this story is 
told by Xenophon in its proper place in the narrative (V. 4, 1), where we are simply 
told that the Greeks left Cerasus, some by sea and some by land. The whole story 
is told later in great detail, and in a curious form: as a digression which Xenophon 
makes in a speech immediately preceding the court of enquiry at Cotyora. This is 
odd; for the long narrative, with all its details, is strangely out of place in a harangue 
supposed to have been made to the soldiers who themselves were responsible for the 
riot, and therefore must have known all about it. More than that, there is a curious 
passage in V. 7, 2 which has given the editors a good deal of trouble. Xenophon 
has so far not said a word about the riot at Cerasus; but here we find that those who 
feared a second riot at Cotyora pada poBepot pi ofa Kai Tov KoAXwv 
KnpuKas éroinoav Kai tovs dyopavopous. The reference at this point in the narrative is, 
of course, obscure. Who were these heralds and these dyopavouor? Some scribe, 
knowing what comes later in the text, has added the true explanation: dco: py «és 
THY Odrarrav Karépvyov xateke’oOnoav. This is true, but it is an obvious gloss; 
Marchant, following Rehdantz, has rightly bracketed the words. Why did Xenophon 
make this puzzling reference to an incident which he has not yet related? 

I believe the explanation of the puzzle is to be found in the method which 
Xenophon followed in preparing the Amabasis for publication. No reader of the 
Anabasis has ever doubted that the substance of Xenophon’s story is taken from a 
diary which he kept on the march, and Mr. Tarn has shown that the story begins to 
get confused at those points where hard fighting made it impossible for Xenophon to 
keep his diary properly up to date. But it is also certain, from the famous mention 
of Scillus in V. 3, 4-13, that the Amabasis in its present form cannot have been 
published before 385, and was probably published a good deal later. In other words, 
Xenophon had probably twenty years and more in which to touch up his diaries and 
make up his mind what to publish and what to omit. There is no evidence to 
suggest that the Anabasis was first published in a primitive form and then revised in 
a second edition ; but there is every reason of probability for us to assume more than 
one stage in the long process of revision before publication. Such an assumption 
would give an easy solution to the problem presented by the narrative of what 
happened in Cerasus and Cotyora. Assuming that Xenophon had made a first draft 
of his narrative, in which the riot at Cerasus was narrated in its proper place, the 
reference in V. 7, 2 would then cause no trouble, and Xenophon’s speech at Cotyora 
would be relieved of a long and ill-proportioned digression. Later Xenophon revised 
his first draft, transferred the narrative of Cerasus bodily into the speech at Cotyora, 
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CORNUTUS AND THE POETS. 


No modern writer, so far as I am aware, has called attention to the peculiar 
attitude adopted by Cornutus'! towards Homer and Hesiod. My object in this 
article is to state his attitude, and attempt some account of its significance for the 
history of Greek allegorical interpretation of poetry. 

Cornutus’ view of the ancient poets emerges most clearly in the seventeenth 
chapter of his treatise on Greek theology. When he has allegorically interpreted 
Ihad XV. 18 sqq. (a passage which is, he says, a fragment—dréoracpa—of an 
ancient myth here introduced by the poet) and Jliad I. 399 sqq., he remarks: ‘ We 
must not confuse the myths or transfer the names from one to another, or foolishly 
interpret whatever fictitious addition has been made to the genealogies (handed down 
according to the myths) by those who do not understand what the myths enigmatically 
assert, but have treated them as figments of the imagination.’ As Cornutus has just dealt 
with Homeric passages, it is natural to see in these words a censure of Homer, which 
is all the more remarkable as coming from a Stoic, and a Stoic who (unlike his 
contemporary Seneca”) believed in the validity of allegorical interpretation. And 
that the reference is to Homer is made certain by the fact that Hesiod is next 
criticized in a similar manner.’ For our author proceeds to give some explanation 
of the Hesiodic generation of all things from Chaos, and adds at the end of the 
chapter: ‘But at some future time there will be given you a more complete 
elucidation of the genealogy of Hesiod, who, as I think,* took over some things from those 
move ancient than himself, and in move mythic style added others of his own composttion, im 
which manner very much of the ancient theology was destroyed.’® 

Apparently, then, in Cornutus’ view, Homer and Hesiod were heirs to roAAds 
kat pvOorotias (c. 17 ad init.), which had been undertaken by those 
who were older and wiser than they. These pre-Homeric philosophers gave a 
mythical expression to sound doctrine; they were, indeed, ‘no ordinary men, but 
able to understand the nature of the universe, and given to philosophizing concerning 
it in symbols and enigmas’ (c. 35). But in this praise the poets have no part. 
Blind to the deeper meaning of the myths, they regarded them as mere romances, 
which they did not scruple to use for their own purposes. Consequently they have 
transmitted to us only fragments of the original allegories devised by the ancient 
philosophers ; and even these must be extricated from a mass of irrelevant fiction 
composed by the poets themselves. They are responsible, not for the portions of the 
myths which are to be interpreted as allegorical expressions of Stoic doctrine, but for 


1 In the Theologiae Graecae Compendium (ed. resumption of allegorical interpretation after a 
C. Lang; Teubner, 1881). critical digression suggested by the previous 
2 Who rejects the view that there is Stoic allegories (c. 18 ad init., and 32 ad intt.). 


or any other philosophy contained in Homer 
(Epist. 88. 5). 

3 Lang makes a new paragraph at Ae? dé 7, 
apparently regarding the passage above trans- 
lated as an introductory comment on Hesiod, 
not (as I take it) as a concluding comment on 
Homer. I think it clear that the treatment of 
Hesiod does not begin till the next sentence, 
etc., where roivvy performs the same 
function as on the other two occasions on which 
it appears in the treatise—namely, to mark the 


4 The ws oljuac may be a hint that Cornutus is 
here developing a personal point of view not in 
consonance with his Stoic authorities. 

5 There is much truth in this criticism. Indeed, 
Professor G. Murray is saying much the same 
thing as Cornutus when he remarks (Four Stages 
of Greek Religion, p. 95) that Hesiod seems some- 
times to be turning allegory back into myth. Cf. 
also Gomperz, G.T. L, pp. 42 and 45, on traces 
of speculative philosophy in Homer and Hesiod. 
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the embroidery of pure fiction which is void of deeper meaning, and to which it would 
be foolish and improper to apply any method of allegorical interpretation. 

Cornutus obviously took his allegorical interpretations from his Stoic prede- 
cessors. But his low estimate of the poets themselves cannot have come from Stoic 
sources. For—as is generally admitted—the Stoics must have regarded Homer and 
Hesiod as antique philosophers, just as Protagoras, according to Plato,' held that 
they were sophists in disguise. In order, however, to make it clear that Cornutus in 
this respect was diverging from the orthodox Stoic position, it may be worth while 
to consider some of the evidence which indicates that the early Stoics believed 
Homer and Hesiod to have been original thinkers, who expressed sound doctrine in 
the mythical style proper to the primitive times in which they lived.? Cicero 
(N.D. I. 41) says that Chrysippus’ interpretation of poetry made even the oldest 
poets appear to have been Stoics, though they never dreamed of such doctrines. 
He would not have said this if Chrysippus (like Cornutus) had treated the poets as 
having transmitted scraps and shreds of an ancient philosophy which they themselves 
did not understand. The Stoic Strabo (I. 2, 9) delares that Homer's method of 
instruction was to gild historic events and philosophic truths with the adornment 
of myth, and that his poetry is, according to the common and correct opinion, a 
philosophic treatise (I. 2, 17)—a statement which implies that Homer himself was 
a philosopher. There is no reason to doubt that Strabo represents in this matter (as 
indeed he purports to do) the orthodox Stoic opinion.? Again, Heraclitus the 
allegorist constantly harps on Homer’s go¢ia and ¢giAovopia. This violent partisan 
of Homer would scarcely have admired the Stoics as he did if he had suspected them 
of the theory that Homer did not invent the myths, but merely transmitted them in 
a broken and distorted form. 

But it must not be thought that, like grammarians of the stamp of Heraclitus, 
the Stoics imagined Homer to be omniscient. If Strabo again be taken as repre- 
senting their views, they admitted that there were gaps in his knowledge. Accordingly 
he must be pardoned for introducing pure fiction‘ either to fill up by conjecture the 
deficiencies of his knowledge,® or to impress and convince the minds of the vulgar.* 
Such is also the meaning of the view ascribed to Zeno by Dio (LIII. 4), that Homer 
said some things xara dicey and others xara Sdgav.7 ‘The wise man alone is 
poet.’"® Homer is, of course, not the ideal wise man of Stoicism. We cannot expect 
him to know everything. Accordingly, though as a rule he imparts to us exact 
knowledge (€x:o7r7}pn) through allegories, he represents in some passages merely the 
unscientific guesswork (80a) of himself or his audience. In spite of his vast wisdom 
and learning,*®° his work contains some fictions and inconsistencies to be attributed 
mainly either to ignorance or to poetic licence. 

That in laying so great emphasis on this fallibility of the poet and denying his 
philosophic character Cornutus was diverging from the Stoic tradition is indicated 
also by certain other passages in his own treatise. He disagrees on other points 
with the earlier Stoic philosophers, to whose works he refers his pupil (c. 35) for a 


1 Prot. 316D-E, a passage which Maximus of 
Tyre (XXVI. 2; ed. Hobein), no doubt rightly, 
understands of the riddling and allegorical nature 
of the early poets. 

2 This is the view of Strabo (I. 1, 10 e¢ al.), 
Dio of Prusa (see LV. 9 sqq.), Maximus of Tyre 
(Joc. ctt., et al.), and others. 

3 On the Stoic view of poetry see further my 
article on Horace in C.Q., April, 1928. 

Strabo I. 1, 10: dy [ris], xal et 
Td Tois Neyouevoars 
cai 


5 Strabo I. 2, 3: ra & &w rijs alcOjoews kai 
otros (Homer) xai reparodoylas 
weTAnpwKact, 

6 Strabo I. 2,9: Synuaywyav Kal orparnyav ra 

7 This passage is usually understood differ- 
ently; I postpone fuller consideration of it to 
a future article. 

8 Strabo I. 2, 3. 

Strabo I. 2, 7: addnyopar. 

10 Strabo I, 2, 3: riv rocadrny 

11 So Polybius in Strabo I. 2, 17 ad init. 
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more ample and elaborate account of allegorical interpretation. He would prefer 
a more moderate allegorical policy than that pursued by Cleanthes and Chrysippus. 
Thus in dissenting from Cleanthes’ interpretation of the labours of Heracles, he 
makes a remark to the effect that one ought to practise restraint in the art of playing 
on words (c. 31 ad fin.). That is to say, etymology should be more restricted in its 
application than Cleanthes imagined ; the myths are so obscure and ambiguous that 
we ought to be content with the most reasonable interpretation instead of multiplying 
ingenuities.' Again, he criticizes adversely an etymology which appears to have 
originated in its Stoic form with Chrysippus—the derivation of Tritogeneia from the 
three divisions (tpia yévn) of philosophy.* ‘This is, he says (c. 20), too clever a 
derivation to suit the ancient philosophic system. He is not so sanguine as to 
believe with Chrysippus that the ancients had divided up philosophy in Stoic fashion 
into logic, physics, and ethics. A further example of this faltering of his faith in 
allegory is his refusal to commit himself to any of the suggested derivations of 
Athena—the name is ‘difficult to derive because of its antiquity’ and consequent 
corruption (c. 20). Such dissent from the views of his predecessors makes it probable 
that, in the passages quoted from c. 17 also, Cornutus is criticizing the practice 
of the earlier philosophers of his own school. 

Cornutus’ divergence from the traditional Stoic attitude consists, then, partly in 
laying far stronger emphasis on a point admitted by Zeno (and by Strabo) that, as 
well as the philosophic element in the ancient poets, there is an element of error and 
of fiction, and partly in the belief that the philosophic element is not due to the 
poets themselves, but consists of excerpts from a still more ancient philosophic 
tradition. Possibly he desired to formulate his view of the poets in such a way as to 
escape the criticism contained in the passage of Cicero to which I have above referred 
(and doubtless also in the writings of Aristarchus and other hostile critics of allegory) 
to the effect that, since the poets obviously did not intend to preach Stoic doctrine, 
it was foolish to treat them as though they did. Cornutus’ line of defence would 
have been to reply that the poets themselves were not indeed Stoic philosophers, 
but certain names and myths in their works were so amenable to Stoic allegorical 
interpretation as to support the belief that they had taken much of their material 
from genuine philosophers more ancient than themselves; and although the myths 
had been maimed in the transmission and overlaid with ‘clouds from Helicon,’ it 
was still possible to reconstruct the doctrines of truth from this imperfect tradition. 
The desire to make such a reply might explain his adoption of the belief in an early 
age of enlightenment from which some shreds and scraps of wisdom have survived, 
but it does not indicate the source from which he got it. The notion is, however, so 
like Aristotle’s account of the truth underlying mythology, that it is natural to suppose 
that this Aristotelian view had the greatest influence in moulding Cornutus’ attitude. 
The probability of this supposition is greatly increased by the fact that Cornutus was 
an industrious student of Aristotle’s philosophy, on which he wrote at least one 
commentary.* 

Aristotle’s position is clear from Metaph. XI. 8, 19-22. He thinks that in all 
probability every art and philosophy has been discovered and lost again many times 
over; the myths contain all that remains to us from the last preceding culmination 
in the cycle of learning. But the doctrine contained in them amounts merely to 
this—that the prime substances are gods, and the divine surrounds the whole of 
nature. The myths are for the rest mere fiction, which has of course a certain 
utilitarian value in the influence it wields over the many. Clearly, then, Aristotle 
3 To use a phrase placed in Cornutus’ own 


mouth by his pupil Persius (V. 7). 
4 References in Jahn’s Perstus, p. x. 


1 Cf. Plutarch on Cleanthes’ ‘ unconvincing 
word-inventing,’ De Aud, Poet, 318. 

2 Fr. gto (von Arnim). It is adapted from 
Democritus (see fr. 2, Diels). 
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and Cornutus are at one so far as to suppose that in some previous age philosophy 
had already existed in a very complete form, and that a relic of these prehistoric 
attainments survives in the myths of the poets. 

To sum up the eclectic position of Cornutus, he is sufficiently Aristotelian to 
believe that the myths of the poets contain an element of philosophic truth which 
they inherited from an earlier age But whereas Aristotle considered that the kernel 
of truth concealed in the myths is so small that it can be expressed in a single 
sentence, Cornutus is sufficiently Stoic to hold that very much more doctrine lurks 
hidden in the myths than Aristotle admitted. He is not sufficiently Stoic to go 
as far as Cleanthes and Chrysippus in their allegorical efforts, and believe that 
practically all the Stoic dogmas are embedded in the works of the poets. Nor is he 
sufficiently Aristotelian to forgive the poets for not handing down more of the 
philosophic system (which, on Aristotelian principles, was not their business).* 


When I had written down these conclusions regarding Cornutus, I found in 
a recent dissertation? the suggestion that Chrysippus was influenced in the direction 
of allegory by the Peripatetic view that philosophy had been previously discovered, 
and then lost completely except for the remnants surviving in proverbs and poems. 
The author of this suggestion is, of course, aware that Chrysippus in his allegories 
followed the example of Zeno and Cleanthes, who themselves had numerous pre- 
decessors in the same line of study. But a consideration of the passages of Aristotle 
adduced by Jaeger (Aristotle, pp. 131 sqq.)* has led him to the view that for Aristotle 
as for the Stoics a substantial remnant of the ancient philosophy survives in popular 
form to be clearly revealed by a right interpretation, and that the Peripatetic belief 
in cycles of learning may have been one of the influences which moved Chrysippus 
to engage so strenuously in allegory. 

The above discussion of Cornutus contains several considerations which weigh 
most strongly against this suggestion. 

According to the passage from the Metaphysics to which I have referred, the 
kernel of truth which is hidden in the myths is very small—so small, indeed, that 
it can be stated in very few words. If Chrysippus had been influenced by Aristotle 
in this respect he would have curtailed, not extended, the allegorical efforts of his 
predecessors. Indeed, in all probability he would have engaged as little as Aristotle 
in allegorical interpretation. This is all the clearer from a consideration of Cornutus 
(whose views have not been taken into account by Wehrli), who has been led by 
Aristotelian influence to reject the belief of the earlier Stoics in the philosophic 
character of the poets themselves, and in consequence to draw back from the 
extremes to which the earlier Stoics had pushed the method of allegorical inter- 
pretation. 

Further, the argumentum ex silentio is worth mentioning. There is no evidence 
that the Stoics ever taught the doctrine of cycles of learning of which we hear in 
Plato,t and which Aristotle considered probable. And it is hard to see how a 
doctrine of such alternate gain and loss to science could have had a place in the 
Stoic system without leaving some vestige behind. That science, along with 
everything else, is reconstituted after each éxmvpwos, exactly as before, was, of 
course, their belief. But the reconstitution could not be assisted, or even illustrated, 
by the aid of what survived; for how could anything survive the éexrvpwois? That 


1 Poet. 14478 (criticism of Empedocles) and pp. 56 sqq. and 94. 

1460B. 3 See also Ross’s note on the passage of the 
2 Zur Geschichte der allegovischen Deutung Homers Metaphysics already cited (XI. 8, 10748). 

im Altertum, by F. Wehrli (Borna-Leipzig, 1928), * Tim. 22c; Crit, 1ogp. 
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inside the great cycles terminated by the éxrdpwors there were lesser cycles of science 
is a view of which there is no trace in Stoic remains. 
J. Tate. 


Queen's UNIVERSITY, BELFAST. 
ADDENDA. 


1. For a reconstruction of Posidonius’ attitude towards the myths (which does 
not entail any modification of what I have written regarding Strabo and the Stoics 
generally) see Karl Reinhardt, Posesdontos, pp. 408 sqq. . 

2. Some such excuse for indefiniteness as that pleaded by Cornutus (c. 20: 71d de 
Tis "AOnvas Sid was, it seems, already current 
among the etymologists known to Plato (Crat. 425¢: dre ddvvarov 
avira [Sc. Ta mpOra dvépara] 

3. Ribbeck’s notion (Virgil I., p. 126) that Cornutus was among the allegorical 
interpreters of Virgil cannot be accepted. Virgil was not allegorized until his fame 
grew ‘to cloudy and irrational proportions ’ (Comparetti, Vergsl in the Middle Ages, 


Part I., Chap. VIII.) — 
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VIRGILIAN ASSONANCE. 


In the Classical Quarterly for April, 1927, I tried to show how Virgil, in his fourth 
Eclogue, introduced assonance and even rhyme to contribute in part to the ‘Sibylline’ 
atmosphere of the poem. Since then I have further investigated this question of 
assonance in Virgil’s poetry, with what appear interesting results. 

Due recognition has long been paid to the part taken by assonance and homoeo- 
teleuton in Latin prose. Inseparably connected as they are with the principle of 
rhetorical parallelism in Latin sentence-structure, they form a powerful weapon in 
the rhetorician’s armoury, as Norden points out in his Antike Kunstprosa. It is also 
agreed that similar features are to be found in the classical verse-writers, but here it 
is usually thought that they are so infrequent as to be unimportant; partly, I think, 
because their widespread employment has escaped the eye or rather the ear of 
readers, but chiefly because critics seem unwilling to admit the extremely rhetorical 
character of much of the best Latin poetry, even of the Virgilian verse itself. Yet 
rhetoric is not only concerned with language but with sound and rhythm also, and it 
is not out of place in poetry if used aright. It is unreasonable to suppose that the 
greatest Roman poets should have been disinclined to use in their verse what others 
employed so effectively in prose. In the works of Lucan, rhetoric appears often to 
the detriment of his poetry; now Virgil is just as rhetorical in his own way, but that 
way is very different. Whereas to Lucan his poetic form is subordinated to his 
rhetoric, for Virgil poetic form is everything and rhetoric wholly tributary. And in 
the Virgilian type of rhetoric, assonance and rhyme are a most important feature. 

For the purpose of this paper assonance and rhyme may be taken together. 
The time to separate them does not really come until one begins to study the 
Christian hymn, when the differentiation should be made.* For here we are only at 
the beginnings of their use, when they are introduced solely as rhetorical ornaments, 
with their full possibilities as a poetic device as yet unrealized. Rhyme is still only a 
stronger form of assonance, and the time is not ripe to treat of them apart. 
Obviously in classical Latin such rhyme is almost always due to grammatical 
homoeoteleuton. But here a distinction should be drawn between the natural or 

accidental and the deliberate type; failure to do this is the chief defect of such 
writers as W. C. Grimm,? O. Dingeldein,* and H. Johnstone,‘ to mention some of 
those who have dealt with this topic. For instance, the common pentameter form 
where noun and adjective balance the two parts of the line with similar endings, as in 


audax laudandae sacra docere deae 


(Tibullus III. 5. 8) 


would be claimed by these as a ‘rbyming’ verse. Yet the homoeoteleuton of 
laudandae and deae is spontaneous and not at all deliberate. As Norden quite 
justifiably remarks,® there is a real difference between the spontaneous homoeo- 
teleuton arising from tendencies inherent in the Latin language (compare its use in 


1 Cf. W. B. Sedgwick, The Origin of Rhyme, 4 Rhymes and Assonances in the Aeneid, C.R., 
in Revue Bénédictine XXXVI. (1924), pp. 330 sqq. 1896, pp. 9 sqq. 

2 Zur Geschichte des Reims, Kleinere Schriften 5 Antike Kunstprosa, Appendix to Vol. IL: 
Bd. IV., 125 sqq. (Giitersloh, 1887). throughout this paper unspecified references to 


3 Dey Reim bei den Griechen und Rémern(Leip- Norden apply to this work, 
zig, 1892). 
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charms and magic formulae) and the other sort which is deliberately introduced with 
a rhetorical object in view. Thus many of the alleged ‘rhymes’ adduced by Grimm 
and others are not really to be placed in that category at all. Surely the essence of 
a rhyme in rhymed or assonantal verse is that it should be a conscious ornament and 
not an inevitable or accidental one. The latter type sometimes gives useful support 
to the effect produced by the other, but of itself it is hardly sufficient to prove or 
disprove statements made concerning the prevalence of rhyme in classical Latin. 
That must be the task of the rhetorical and not the accidental rhyme. 

This rhetorical rhyme proper is to be looked for, not unnaturally, in the fifth and 
sixth feet of the hexameter, taken either singly or together. Sometimes an apparent 
initial assonance may be found, but these cases are very few. There are also in 
Virgil several examples of the true dissyllabic leonine rhyme. But it is the end of 
the line that is really important, and from the cumulative evidence of the data which 
1 have collected one significant fact quite clearly emerges, namely that Virgil uses 
the rhetorical rhyme with more skill and more frequency than other classical Latin 
poets, and that herein is a hitherto unrecognized addition to the many points which 
go to make the supremacy of the Virgilian hexameter. For although the existence of 
such rhyme or assonance has long been known, due weight has not been assigned to 
the enormous amount of it. Thus Norden concludes:' ‘ Wir sind also zum Resultat 
gekommen, dass es in der quantitierenden Dichtung des Altertums einen rhetorischen 
Reim gab, vor dessen Anwendung aber die meisten und besten Dichter begriindete 
Scheu hatten.’ In this he is followed by Mr. Raby? in a recent book. I entirely 
disagree with both on this point. So far from deliberately avoiding the rhetorical 
rhyme, Virgil at least has innumerable examples of it, so many in fact that it would 
appear actually misleading to state that the best poets regarded it with disfavour. 

It is legitimate then, I think, without being either too fanciful or too catholic, to 
accept a comparatively broad definition of the rhetorical ‘rhyme.’ Assonance, strong 
enough at times to be a rhyme in the modern acceptance of the word, is found not 
merely in couplets but in many longer passages which seem to be built up on a 
species of deliberate antistrophic scheme, e.g. : 


quin ecce Niphaei 
quadriiugis in equos aduersaque pectora tendit. 
atque illi, longe gradientem et dira frementem 
ut uidere, metu uersi retroque ruentes 
effunduntque ducem rapiuntque ad litora currus. 
Aen. X. 570-4. 


Secondly, a common type of assonance occurs through the repetition in successive 
fifth feet of either an infinitive form or an ablative. Thirdly, there are passages of 


what I may call the ‘ que’ type, e.g. : 


imperat ad naues ferri, stipatque carinis 


ingens argentum, Dodonaeosque lebetas. 
Aen. III. 465-6. 


No doubt in these last two cases metrical exigency is in part responsible, but some of 
the sequences are so striking that in my opinion they may reasonably be included 
among examples of rhetorical assonance: after all, Virgil’s powers were not so 
limited that he could not have avoided such coincidences had he wished. Lastly, 
there are a few instances where there is no question of grammatical homoeoteleuton, 
but of real rhyme more ip the modern sense. These are, so far as I have been able 
to discover: G. I. 422-3, with endings wentus agebat, concentus in agris; II. 7-8, cruva 


1 Antike Kunstprosa, Bd. II., p. 841. 2 Christian Latin Poetry, p. 24. 
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cothurnis, natura cveandts; 500-1, wolentia ruva, fervea iuva; III. 337-8, voscida luna, 
acalanthida dumi; Aen. III. 104-5, insula ponto, cunabula nostrae; VII. 796-7, scuta 
Labict, sacrumque Numici, and 804-5, aeve cateruas, calathisue Mineruae; X. 804-5, diffugit 
avator, avce utator, and 860-1, talibus infit, mortalibus ulla est. These are all instances 
where the dominant feature of the assonance is not due in any way to inflexional 
similarity, and the effect produced is quite different from that produced by the 
ordinary grammatical homoeoteleuton. They are not examples of the accidental 
rhyme, but should be considered much more as a cautiously employed experiment on 
Virgil’s part in extension of the more usual forms of assonance. 

While the Virgilian type of terminal assonance may broadly be said to occur 
always when a rhetorical effect is desired, certain subdivisions may be made in the 
different occasions of its use. It seems to me that its principal functions are as 
follow: I. It is used in prophecy, sometimes at least in imitation of the ‘ Sibylline’ 
manner; I]. it serves to emphasize vivid narrative; III. it is sometimes found in 
couplets summing up a passage, a clearly-marked extension of II.; IV. it is 
frequent in speeches, etc., where more obvious rhetoric is naturally expected. In 
giving examples of each I shall try to quote in full the more notable, while 
providing references for others.’ 


I. ASSONANCE IN PROPHECY. 


The Virgilian locus classicus here is the fourth Eclogue. I still adhere to my view 
that this poem is written in a definitely ‘Sibylline’ manner, and my conjecture that 
rhyme or marked assonance was evidently considered part of such a style is surely 
supported by the extraordinary passage in Cicero, de diuinatione I, 11. Here, in 
Cicero’s own poem on his consulate, we have in lines 47-65 a representation of 
a Sibylline prophecy. There are three consecutive lines ending respectively in 
monebant, ferebant, tubebant, followed immediately by two ending in werers and teners ; 
further there is the remarkable couplet: 


haec tardata diu species multumque morata 
consule te tandem celsa est in sede locata. 


In the whole passage there is also much internal assonance. Norden notes its 
peculiar nature, but does not seem to realize how significant it is that these homoeo- 
teleuta occur in a Sibylline prophecy. In my view there is little doubt that 
assonance and rhyme are important features of this genre. The fourth Eclogue, 
however, is in a class apart because it seems to contain also striking proofs of 
Hebrew influence. But as a general rule, wherever there is prophecy in Virgil there 
too the rhetorical rhyme is very evident. In my list I have omitted references to 
Eclogue 1V., as it is fully analyzed in my previovs paper. 

Aen. I, 257-96, lines 272-85 being especially noticeable, ‘framed’ as they are by 
verses ending respectively regnabitur annos and domimabituy Argis; 390-400; II. 176-82, 
‘framed’ by the endings cantt aequova Calchas and digerit omina Calchas; 111. 381-462 ; 
VI. 83-97—the Sibyl’s speech to Aeneas, where internal assonance is strongly marked 
especially at the beginning : ? 

o tandem magnis pelagi defuncte periclis! 
sed terrae grauiora manent—in regna Lauini 
Dardanidae uenient ; mitte hanc de pectore curam; 
sed non et uenisse uolent ;? 
_ 1 Johnstone, /.c., quotes a number of these, from the purely narrative speeches of the Sibyl 
but with no classification. in this book, e.g. 125-55, 322-30, where there is 
2 Incidentally the prevalence of the i-sound little or no assonance, and from the long descrip- 
suggests that in line 92 urbis should be read with _ tion in 562 sqq., where there is assonance but not 


gentis, and not urbes. prophecy. 
3 This speech differs entirely in manner both 
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VI. 760-886, containing the vision of Anchises, towards the climax of which the 
assonance becomes very clear in lines 841 sqq. : 


quis Gracchi genus, aut geminos, duo fulmina belli, 
Scipiadas, cladem Libyae, paruoque potentem 
Fabricium uel te sulco, Serrane, serentem ? 

quo fessum rapitis, Fabii? tu Maximus ille es 

unus qui nobis cunctando restituis rem. 

excudent alii spirantia mollius aera, 

credo equidem, uiuos ducent de marmore uoltus, 
orabunt causas melius, caelique meatus 

describent radio et surgentia sidera dicent : 

tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento. 


It is remarkable that the second half of the Aeneid seems to contain few or no 
examples of prophecy. If it be objected that the cases of this type are really no 
more than instances of the spontaneous rhyme, my defence is that even in prophecy 
it is possible to avoid jingles if the poet so wishes, and the fact that others do avoid 
them seems to suggest that in Virgil they are not accidental but deliberate. 


II. ASSONANCE IN EMPHATIC NARRATIVE. 


praedarique lupos iussit, pontumque moueri 
mellaque decussit foliis, ignemque remouit, 

et passim riuis currentia uina repressit, 

ut uarias usus meditando extunderet artes 
paulatim, et sulcis frumenti quaereret herbam, 
ut silicis uenis abstrusum excuderet ignem ; 


G. I. 130-5: 


surely here, if anywhere, the assonance is either conscious or else argues bad 
poetry; 178-9, ending aequanda cylindro, solidanda tenact; 254-6, ending «mpellere 
marmoy, deduceve classes, euerteve pinum (this is the infinitive-assonance before- 
mentioned, and many instances can be found, e.g. Ecl. VI. 4-7; G. I. 269-71, 
II. 254-61, II]. 159-61, 301-2, 557-60; Aen. I. 36-40, 424-6, II. 185-7, 451-2, 
III. 203-6, 670-1, 1X. 505-20, X. 64-95, both these last being very striking passages, 
XI. 115-17, 701-3, etc.); G. I. 303-10, where the first two lines end ¢etigere carinae, 
imposueve covonas ; 420-3, ending pectora motus, uentus agebat, concentus in agris, gutture 
corut; 441-2, with wariauerit ortum, vefugerit orbe; I1. 372-5, with imprudensque laborum, 
solemque potentem, capreacque sequaces, auidaeque pruinae;' 408-9, ending primus deuecta 
cremato, primus sub tecta veferto, an odd couplet reminding one, no doubt intentionally, 
of the Twelve Tables or other ancient laws; 500-1, ending wolentia ruva, fervea wuyva; 
III. 271-4, a good instance of ‘ framing ’"— 


continuoque auidis ubi subdita flamma medullis— 
uere magis, quia uere calor redit ossibus—illae 

ore omnes uersae in Zephyrum stant rupibus altis, 
exceptantque leues auras, et saepe sine ullis . . .; 


367-8, an example of apparent initial assonance, with consecutive lines beginning 
intevea and intereunt (cf. 547-8, with praccipites, practerea); 408-31, a passage full of 
inflexional assonance, and concluding in a most remarkable manner— 


est etiam ille malus Calabris in saltibus anguis 
squamea conuoluens sublato pectore terga 


III. 464-8, V. 671-3, VII. 179-81, XI. 346-9, etc. 


1 This is the ‘que’ type, often too marked to 
be anything but intentional ; cf. Aen. I. 210-16, 
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atque notis longam maculosus grandibus aluum, 
qui, dum amnes ulli rumpuntur fontibus et dum 
uere madent udo terrae ac pluuialibus austris, 
stagna colit, ripisque habitans, hic piscibus atram 
inprobus ingluuiem ranisque loquacibus explet ; 


III. 464-7, ending saepius umbrae, tgnauius herbas, procumbere campo, decedeve nocti; 
557-60, with alternating assonance, cadauera tabo, abscondere discunt, uiscera quisquam, 
uincere flamma; IV. 9-13; Aen. I. 349-50, ending caecus amore, securus amorum ; 740-6; 
II, 124-5, multi crudele canebant, taciti uentuva uidebant ; 455-7, vegna manebant, incomitata 
solebat, Astyanacta tvahebat; III. 104-5, msula ponto, cunabula nostvae; 656-7, mole 
mouentem, nota petentem; 698-701; IV. 120-1, gvandine nimbum, tndagine cingunt; 
184-90, the description of Fama, with much assonance, and concluding with the 


couplet : 
haec tam multiplici populos sermone replebat 


gaudens, et pariter facta atque infecta canebat ; 
IV. 252-8, a noteworthy passage, showing assonance, rhyme, and ‘ framing ’— 


hic primum paribus nitens Cyllenius alis 
constitit ; hinc toto praeceps se corpore ad undas 
misit, aui similis, quae circum litora, circum 
piscosos scopulos humilis uolat aequora iuxta, 
haud aliter terras inter caelumque uolabat, 

litus arenosum Libyae uentosque secabat, 
materno ueniens ab auo Cyllenia proles ; 


V. 580-2, with initial assonance, and admirable accommodation of sound to sense— 


olli discurrere pares, atque agmina terni 
diductis soluere choris, rursusque uocati 
conuertere uias infestaque tela tulere ; 


750-3, ending wolentem, egentes, veponunt, vudentesque; VI. 213-20, describing Misenus’ 
funeral, with considerable assonance, the passage beginning with a line of a not 


uncommon type— 
flebant et cineri ingrato suprema ferebant ;? 


468-9, lacrimasque ciebat, auersa tenebat ; 679-85, with strongly marked assonance (there 
can be little doubt that the echo of tendentem in 684 by tetendit in 685 is deliberate) ; 
812-3; VII. 177-81, with alternating assonance— 


quin etiam ueterum effigies ex ordine auorum 
antiqua e cedro, Italusque paterque Sabinus 
uitisator, curuam seruans sub imagine falcem, 
Saturnusque senex Ianique bifrontis imago 
uestibulo adstabant, altique ab origine reges ; 


187-8, ending sedebat, gevebat; 341-2, Allecto infecta uenenis, Lauventis tecta tyvanni; 
536-7, tustissimus unus, dttissimus avuts; 605-13; 653-4, laetioy esset, Mezentius esset ; 
693-8 ; 778-84 (alternating assonance); 795-7, ueteresque Sicant, scuta Labict, sacrumque 
Numici ; 804-5, aeve cateruas, calathisue Mineruae; VIII. 203-4, ending agebat, tenebant ; 
247-8, vepente, vudentem ; 359-60, subsbant, uidebant ; 448-52, orbibus orbis, follibus auras, 


1 Virgil could certainly have avoided this position cf. Ecl. V. 31-33; G. II. 110-11, 330-1, 
amazing sequence had he thought it undesirable ; 
he could at least have transposed inprobus and 
piscibus. For a similar series of ablatives in this 


IV, 262-5, 305-6, etc. 
2 Cf. G. IV. 204; Aen. II. 771, V. 583, VI. 518, 
657, VIII. 584, XI. 190, XII. 55, 655. 
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stridentia tinguunt, incudibus antrum, bracchia tollunt; 618-22, a passage with a strange 
triple rhyme— 

expleri nequit atque oculos per singula uoluit, 

miraturque interque manus et bracchia uersat 

terribilem cristis galeam flammasque uomentem, 

fatiferumque ensem, loricam ex aere rigentem, 

sanguineam, ingentem .. .; 


630-731, the description of the shield, with much noticeable assonance including the 
passage at 646-8 where three consecutive lines end tubebat, premebat, ruebant, while 
lines 656-7 end canebat, tencbant; IX. 88-91, an example of ‘framing,’ portusque 
tenebunt, euaserit undis, uexerit arua, magnique tubebo; 159-65; 455-9, with alternating 
assonance, tepidaque vecentem, sanguine viuos, galeamque nitentem, sudove veceptas, lumine 
tervas; 661-4, numine Phoebt, certamine rursus, pericula mtttunt, propugnacula muris ; 
724-8, cavdine torquet, multosque suorum, certamine lingutt, vecipitque ruentes, agmine vegem ; 
X. 190-1, umbramque sororum, solatuy amorem; 570-4; 803-6, grandine nimlt, diffugtt 
avatoy, avce uiator, fornice saxi; 860-1, talibus infit, mortalibus ulla est; 904-5, meorum, 
furovem ; XI. 445-6, agebant, mouebat ; 544-5, longa petebat, saeua premebant : 886-7— 


defendentum armis aditus, inque arma ruentum 

exclusi ante oculos lacrimantumque ora parentum ; 
XII. 90-4; 138-40, ending sovovem, sonoris, honovem; 370-1, which resembles 
VIII. 618-22 above— 


et cristam aduerso curru quatit arma uolantem: 
non tulit instantem Phegeus animisque frementem ; 


sed neque currentem se nec cognoscit euntem, 
tollentemue manus saxumque inmane mouentem. 


903-4— 


From these last two examples it seems but a small step to the rhymed monkish 
verses of the middle ages. 


III. AsSONANCE USED TO MARK A CONCLUSION. 

Ecl. III. 109-10, ending amoves, amaros ; X. 53-4, both ending amovres; G. III. 337-8, 
voscida luna, acalanthida dumi; Aen. 1V. 331-2, tenebat, premebat; V. 385-6, fremebant, 
iubebant ; V1. 485-6, the end of a list of heroes, the lines terminating arma tenentem, 
laewaque frequentes ; goo-1, the last lines of the book— 


tum se ad Caietae recto fert litore portum: 
ancora de prora iacitur, stant litore puppes ; 


VIII. 583-4, dicta supremo, in tecta ferebant ; IX. 182-3, finishing the account of Nisus 


and Euryalus— 
his amor unus erat, pariterque in bella ruebant : 


tum quoque communi portam statione tenebant ; 


X. 213-4, ending nautbus ibant, aeve secabant; XI. 445-6, ending agebant, mouebat. 


IV. ASSONANCE IN SPEECHES, ETC. 
Ecl. 1. 37-40; II. 62-3, ending ipse capellam, lasciua capella; 1X. 49-56 (alternating 
lines); X. 47-8, frigova Rheni, frigova laedant; G. 1. 12-13, frementem, tndentt; 406-9, an 
important example that occurs also in the Ciris— 


quacumque illa leuem fugiens secat aethera pennis, 
ecce inimicus, atrox, magno stridore per auras 
insequitur Nisus; qua se fert Nisus ad auras 

illa leuem fugiens raptim secat aethera pennis ; 
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Aen. I. 70-1, disuce corpora ponto, praestanti corpore nymphae; 516-18, 


quae fortuna uiris, classem quo litore linquant, 
quid ueniant ; cunctis nam lecti nauibus ibant, 
orantes ueniam, et templum clamore petebant 


(the coincidence of ueniant and weniam is curious); 625-6, laude fevebat, stirpe uolebat ; 
II. 535-9; 585-7; III. 486-8, quae monumenta mearum, Andvomachae testentur amorem, 
extrema tuorum; 540, with what seems a sort of word-play, 


bello armantur equi, bellum haec armenta minantur ; 


IV. 600-6; 678-81, with alternations, fata wocasses, hova tulisset, patriosque wocaui, 
cvudelts abessem; V. 71-2, tempora vamis, tempora myrto; VI. 832-3, adsuescite bella, 
uevtite VII. 389-93; 411-2, 
locus Ardea quondam 
dictus auis, et nunc magnum tenet Ardea nomen; 


583-4, ending omina bellum, numine poscunt ; VIII. 271-2, 


hanc aram luco statuit, quae Maxima semper 
dicetur nobis, et erit quae Maxima semper ; 


396-7, cuva fuisset, armave futsset ; 524-6, an interesting example, with endings ab 
aetheve fulgor, vepente, per aetheva clangor; 544-5, unus Helenor, primacuus Helenor ; 
X. 294-5, incumbite vemis, findite vostris ; 421-5, with alternating assonance, 


da nunc, Thybri pater, ferro, quod missile libro, 
fortunam atque uiam duri per pectus Halaesi. 
haec arma exuuiasque uiri tua quercus habebit. 
audiit ille deus; dum texit Imaona Halaesus, 
Arcadio infelix telo dat pectus inermum ; 


904-5, ending meorum, furorem ; XI. 111-18; 843-4, coluisse Dianam, gessisse sagittas ; 
XII. 60-62, with an odd sequence in the middle, 


unum oro: desiste manum committere Teucris. 
qui te cumque manent isto certamine casus, 
et me, Turne, manent; 


178-94, a long speech of Aeneas, with much assonance; 581-6; 653-7. 


Such are the chief examples which I have been able to collect of the four types 
into which I think that Virgil’s use of assonance seems mainly to fall. Doubtless 
my divisions may in some cases appear arbitrary, but the reader must make his own 
classification, for in my opinion it is certain that Virgil employs assonance for 
varying and not always similar purposes. My lists do not pretend to be complete,! 
and statistics are useless, but my impression is that Virgil’s bolder experiments occur 
in the later books. If so, it would appear that this particular ornament of rhetoric 
appealed to him more as the years went on. I feel convinced that we have here not 
a casual vagary, but a definite principle of the Virgilian hexameter hitherto unnoticed, 


nusquam amittebat, oculosque sub astra tene- 
(Aen. V. 853). 


1 It may be of interest if I add here the follow- 
ing leonines: bat 
limus ut hic durescit et haec ut cera liquescit 
(Ecl. VIII. 80). 
ad terram misere aut ignibus aegra dedere 
(Aen. II. 566). 
rite secundarent uisus omenque leuarent 
(Aen, III. 36). restum 


{ardua cernebant iuuenes muroque subibant 
(Aen. VII. 16r1).] 

funera ; caedebant pariter pariterque ruebant 
(Aen. X. 756). 

Mnesthea Sergestumque uocat fortemque Se- 
(Aen, XII. 561). 
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and that although Norden and others have realized the existence of the rhetorical 
rhyme in the classical poets, they have not seen how much it was actually used by 
the greatest of them all. Just as it is in the case of vowel and consonant alliteration, 
of which Virgil may be said to have first made really artistic and discriminating use 
as opposed to employing it merely from a certain rather childish pleasure in similarity 
of sound, so it is with the twin-brother of alliteration, assonance. The idea goes 
back to early times, as may be seen in the often quoted lines of Ennius: 


haec omnia uidi inflammari, 
Priamo ui uitam euitari, 
Iouis aram sanguine turpari 

(ap. Cic. Tusc. III. 45); 


or in passages from Plautus and other writers, such as this : 


ante aures nodo ex crobyli bis paruuli 
torti demittebantur sex cincinnuli, 
oculis nigelli pupuli suppaetulis, 
quandam hilaritatem significantes animitus 
(Varro ap. Non. 456M). 


But it was Virgil who put reasonable and cunning bounds to its use. He avoids 
the pitfalls that beset too great enthusiasm combined with too little art. His skill 
in the introduction of assonance lies not only in his knowledge of where it will 
be most effective, but in his power to blend and interlace, as may be seen from 
many of the examples given above. The results of his art seem often strangely 
comparable to the poetry of the Middle Ages. It is not unlikely that a germ of the 
Latin rhyming hymn may be found in the Virgilian hexameter. Cut off the termina- 
tions of some of the couplets which I have quoted, e.g.— 


G. II. 408-9 ... deuecta cremato 
. . « sub tecta referto ; 


uolentia rura 
ferrea iura; 


500-I .. 


faginus axis 
aereus orbis ; 


roscida luna 
acalanthida dumi; 


337-8. . 


succurrere tectis 
uimque addere uictis ; 


Aen. 11. 451-2 .. 


VI. 468-9 ... lacrimasque ciebat - 


auersa tenebat ; 


and then compare Gottschalk of Fulda in the ninth century : 


erue seruum atque clientem 
ualde misellum, suscipe flentem 
pelle piaclum, teque timentem ; 
tolle reatum, da mihi mentem 
dirige gressum, fraude carentem, 
redde paratum ... praua cauentem.' 


1 Mon. Germ. Hist., Poet. Kar., 111. 724. 
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Or take Aen. VII. 618-22: 


expleri nequit atque oculos per singula uoluit 
miraturque interque manus et bracchia uersat 
terribilem cristis galeam flammasque uomentem, 
fatiferumque ensem, loricam ex aere rigentem, 
sanguineam, ingentem .. 


or Aen, XII. 138-40: 


extemplo Turni sic est adfata sororem, 
diua deam, stagnis quae fluminibusque sonoris 
praesidet ; hunc illi rex aetheris altus honorem .. .; 


and then read Marbod of Rennes’ hymn to the Virgin :? 


Stella maris, quae sola paris sine coniuge prolem, 
iustitiae clarum specie super omnia solem, 
gemma decens, rosa nata recens, perfecta decore, 
mella cauis inclusa fauis imitata sapore .. . 


or Bernard of Morlas’ de contemptu mundi, to take a few instances at random; the 
music is the same as Virgil’s, save that Gottschalk and Marbod and Bernard used 
their organ-stops differently. Saved by the grammarians and the Church, Virgil 
was the one classical Latin writer whose works and power persisted through the 
ages when Latin was in peril of its life; and it is hardly likely that while in other 
respects his influence remained paramount, scarcely understood though he was, yet 
from the metrical point of view he had no share in the evolution of the Latin 
rhyming verse. On the contrary, it was just because for so long the form, and not 
the substance, of his writings was alone studied that it is improbable that his metric, 
and with it this particular aspect, should have been neglected. 

It may perhaps be thought that I have unduly exaggerated both the part played 
by assonance in Virgil’s poetry and the skill shown by Virgil as compared with that 
of the other poets who employ it. But one has only to examine the works of those 
others to see how inferior they are in this respect also. Some do not introduce 
rhyme or assonance to any noticeable degree; others, notably Ovid, use it with too 
much conscious art for it to be anything but a somewhat blatant ornament of their 
verse, consorting ill with the general scheme. Virgil steers a middle course. The 
contrast between his method and that of Ovid is interesting. The Ovidian type 
of rhyming or assonantal couplet is well-defined and frequent, consisting usually of a 
kaleidoscopic reshuffle of words from one line to another, e.g.— 


ipse precor serpens in longam porrigar aluum ; 
dixit, et ut serpens in longam tenditur aluum 
(Met. IV. 575-8); 


quam bene, Caune, tuo poteram nurus esse parenti, 
quam bene, Caune, meo poteras gener esse parenti 
(Met. IX. 488-9).° 


Virgil himself has a few passages of the sort—namely, Ecil. IV. 57-8; G. I. 406-9; 
Aen. V. 71-2, VII. 411-2, 653-4, VIII. 271-2. But as a rule his better judgment 


i There is a similar ‘chiming’ couplet in from this writer.) 
Oppian I. 6-7: 2 Migne, Patr. Lat, CLXXL., col. 1652. 
e 3 For collected instances of this type in Ovid 
xal ob . see Norden’s edition of Aen. VI., Appendix II., 
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VIRGILIAN ASSONANCE 


rejected such ingenuities, while Ovid, as might be expected from the ‘ nimium amator 
ingenii sui,’ is constantly resorting to this somewhat frigid device, which in spirit 
seems more akin to the gymnastics of Fronto or Apuleius than to classical Latin. 
Assonances in Ovid always leap to the eye; in Virgil they are artistically blended. 
Of other writers, Lucretius uses terminal assonance not seldom (examples may be 
found in Grimm, /.c.), but it has little grace, and seems chiefly to arise from the 
struggles of his hexameters to be born from prose. In a cursory examination 
I have noted its use occasionally in Manilius; but Valerius Flaccus and Statius 
scarcely ever employ it, neither does Silius Italicus, despite his close imitation of the 
Virgilian style. Calpurnius has one rather striking passage (£c/. III. 51-8); and 
there is a couplet worth quoting in Columella (X. 255-6): 


quin et odoratis messis iam floribus instat, 
iam uer purpureum, iam uersicoloribus anni... . 


Much more than Ovid, it is Lucan who comes nearest to Virgil in his use of the 
rhetorical rhyme.! Without claiming too much, it seems to me possible that to his 
successful management of this device is due in part the undeniable power and skill 
which Lucan’s verses often possess, contorted and over-rhetoricized as his actual 
language frequently is. But, as a whole, the study of other classical authors only 
seems to emphasize the importance which must be assigned to Virgil’s use of this 
feature as far as it concerns the history of the development of the Latin hexameter. 

In conclusion, therefore, I think that it may fairly be argued that these 
assonances in Virgil’s poetry, strong enough occasionally to deserve the name of 
rhymes, are not accidental, for other poets avoided them, and so could Virgil had he 
wished ; that they are not blemishes, for otherwise Virgil could not have allowed 
them to pass in such numbers ; that, on the contrary, their presence is a very real 
addition to the music of the hexameter, to which is partly due the difference which 
we feel in all the other hexameter writers of Rome. It is a little odd that it should 
have been left to Virgil, the recluse who shrank from the artificiality and loudness 
of the life of the causidicus, to realize the possibilities of one of the tricks of 
rhetoric, to call it nothing better, which had long been proved in prose. One has 
only to compare the prose of Cicero, on the one hand, with that of writers such as 
Apuleius or Fronto or Tertullian? on the other, to see how, when freed from the 
control of a master-hand, it could so easily degenerate into a semblance of 
Swinburnian narcotic, rich but ranting. So it is with Virgil; he is in reality the 
most rhetorical of all the classical Latin poets because he uses rhetoric in the best 
way, having the skill to avoid the monotony and blatancy of excess in a manner for 
which neither Ovid nor even Lucan had the power. And it is that skill which 
points the way to all that is best in the work of the Christian poets in a later age: 
they stand at one end of the history of Latin verse, Virgil is pre-eminent at the 
other, and between them is a real link. 

G. AUSTIN. 
UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


1 E.g. I, 388-91; V. 660-1, 685-6; VI. 438-9; und Stil des Tertullian, pp. 162 sqq.; and see also 
VIII. 677-9, 713-6, etc. M. D. Brock, Studies in Fronto and his Age, 


2 Cf. the passages collected in Hoppe’s Syntax pp. 222 sqq. 
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MORE ON DONATUS’ COMMENTARY ON VIRGIL. 


THE spirit of Aelius Donatus must be uneasy of late years; so many scholars 
have attempted to evoke his ghost. Professor H. J]. Thomson professes to see in the 
additional notes to Servius (S) an image once removed from the true Donatus. ‘The 
question,’ he writes,’ ‘how far we can assume that the words of Donatus are directly 
reproduced [in the additions first published by Daniel (D)] can hardly be satisfac- 
torily answered.’ That Donatus was not the immediate source of D, Thomson 
endeavours to show from three instances, in two of which (on Geo. II. 139 and 
Aen. IX. 675) we know for certain, either from the Glossaries or from Servius 
himself, the substance of a part, at least, of the note of Donatus on these passages. 
In the other (on Geo. I. 260) the argument rests on the comparative meagreness of 
the note in the enlarged Servius. In all three cases, according to this theory, we 
have a rehandling of the D comment. The note on the passage from the Aeneid has 
already been discussed by Professor Thomson in his study of the Virgil scholia in the 
Abstrusa glossary.2, The conclusions reached there (‘ Donatus has been revised; 
and not by the combiner’) are repeated, though perhaps not so positively, in the 
article under discussion. I hold with Professor Rand that we have in Servius 
auctus substantially the voice of Donatus, though in a fragmentary form, due to the 
work of a compiler (or compilers) who, with Servius as a basis, has worked in with 
more or less success explanatory matter which departed from, or was an addition to, 
the information supplied by an interpreter who himself derived most of his material 
from Donatus.® 

We owe a large measure of thanks to those who, under the leadership of 
Lindsay, have ‘combed’ the Latin glossaries, piecing together their distecta membra. 
Thomson’s work on the Virgil glosses has been a thorough one; without it those of 
us who delve into the marginalia to Virgil would have had our work curtailed. My 
approach to this problem is from the side of the manuscripts of Servius and of 
Servius auctus. Things may look differently from another angle. 

The D scholium on Geo. II. 139 is found in Vaticanus 3317, s. X.-XI., the 
additional notes to which were first published by Ursinus in 1587.4 The Liber 
Glossarum cites Donatus’ definition of Panchaia as ‘ipsa Arabia,’ which agrees with S 
and not with that found in Vaticanus, ‘regio Arabiae.’ It should be noted that 
Fabricius® has edited from some manuscript no longer extant the D scholium with 
the addition, ‘ut scribit Euemerus.’ Thomson’s conclusion that it is ‘ probable 
enough that Donatus mentioned both views, though preferring the former,’ is there- 
fore more than justified.® 


1 ‘Servius auctus and Donatus’ in Classical n.1. In one case where Donatus is cited with 


Quarterly XXI. (1927), p. 205. The arguments 
which he presents in this article are an elabora- 
tion of those in his introduction to Ancient Lore 
in Mediaeval Latin Glossaries (1921), pp. 56 sqq. 

2 Ancient Lore, p. 58. 

3 See Rand, Classical Quarterly X. (1916), 
p. 158. 

4 For a critical estimate of these scholia, see 
the edition of Thilo and Hagen, III. 2, praef., 
pp. xi sq. 

5 See Thilo, apparatus criticus. Many of the 
notes found in the edition of Fabricius occur in 
the eleventh century Paris. lat. 7930. 

6 The preferred comment of Vaticanus on 
Geo. III. 408 (‘sed magis de Hispania’) is also 
that of Servius. This manuscript contains an 
amended text of Servius; see Thilo, /.c., p. xvi, 


approval, this manuscript passes over the state- 
ment with the words: ‘cetera de hoc inepta 
dicuntur’ (on Geo. IV. 150). The Lemovicensis 
likewise (on Geo, I. 198) substitutes for ‘sic enim 
Donatus sensit’ in S the phrase: ‘sic enim in 
omnibus commentatoribus.’ This would seem 
to imply that the compiler was unaware that the 
commentary whicn he was collating with Servius 
was that of Donatus—if such it was. But to 
hold that scattered marginalia could be anything 
else but anonymous—especially in the case of a 
variorum commentary such as was that of 
Donatus—is to accord to mediaeval commenta- 
tors more intuition than is usually expected of 
modern editors of texts. The whole question 
will have to be adjudged on the basis of the 
greater probabilities. 
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The argument that in the D note on Aen. IX. 675 we find a duplication of 
Servius’ own criticism of Donatus is vitiated by a fact unobserved by Thomson and 
not noted by me in my analysis of this scholium,' that the Servian note does not 
exist as such in the Floriacensis, our only authority for the addition to Servius here, 
This explains why Servius’ criticism of Donatus is incorporated in this D scholium 
in its entirety: the compiler, as represented by this one codex, here as often? has 
omitted the S note, merely incorporating in the DS criticism what seems to have 
been the chief distinguishing feature of the two original notes. The compiler has 
chosen to recognize the importance of Servius’ citation of Cornutus and Cicero, and, 
without mentioning their names, bows to their authority, supported as it is by 
Servius, to whom in his customary way he yields. Whether Cornutus and Cicero 
were cited by Donatus or not, the important point to note is that the two comments 
have been fairly skilfully telescoped. We must bear in mind that the main purpose 
throughout the Floriacensis, as in the Turonensis, was to make additions to Servius.‘ 
This may have been prompted by the fact that Servius existed as a continuous 
commentary apart from the text—a fact of great importance in itself:° it is more 
than likely that the commentary of Donatus—to beg the question for a moment— 
was known to the compilers only as an anonymous commentary in the margin of 
some such text of Virgil as was the archetype of the codices just mentioned from 
Tours or Fleury, just as it is now found combined with, or apart from, the Servian 
comment in these same manuscripts.® Thilo’s plan of editing all of Servius, whether 
or not some of these notes are omitted from the manuscripts of Servius auctus, is apt 
to mislead one into assuming what does not always fit the facts. 

The last instance (on Geo. I. 260) cited by Professor Thomson in support of his 
hypothesis that a revised Donatus was in the hands of the compiler seems convincing 
at first glance. The argument in brief is as follows: Isidore (Diff. I. 440), ‘who seems 
generally to get information of this kind either from Festus or from commentaries on 
Virgil,’ has an exact and fuller quotation from Cato, whereas in the D manuscript 
(the Lemovicensis) we find a definition that represents someone’s preference for a more 
rhetorical setting for Cato’s nuda verba.” I fail to see any essential differences 
between the two definitions. Isidore chooses to quote the exact words of Cato, but 


3 In the D note, lines 8 sq., there seems to be 
a development not found in S of the interpreta- 
tion of Cornutus. 

4 See Harvard Studies, p. 107. 

5 It can, I think, be safely stated that al/ the 
manuscripts of Servius used by Thilo as a basis 
for his text are of such a nature, whereas the 
major part (on Aen. III.-XII.) of Servius auctus 
exists only as a marginal commentary to the text 
of Virgil. 

6 This accounts, I think, for the existence of 
the many important notes in the Turonensis not 
found elsewhere and of stray citations not found 
elsewhere of Varro, Naevius, and Sallust in the 
margin of Paris. lat. 7930. See T.A.P.A., Vol. 
LVI., pp. 232 sq. There is an illuminating dis- 
cussion of the citation from Varro by Mr. 
A. D. Nock, The. Lyva of Orpheus, in Class, Rev. 
XLL., p. 169. 

7 The compiler has, it is true, quoted Cato 
verbatim elsewhere in this manuscript (on 
Buc. VI. 76; Geo. I. 46 and 75), but these are 
rather illustrations of usage, not of differences in 
meaning. 


1 The Scholia in the Virgil of Tours, Bernensis 
165 in Harvard Studies in Class. Phil., Vol. 
XXXVI, pp. 155-156. 

2 Cf. the critical note of Thilo here and on 
Aen. X. 145 where the S note (p. 403. 3-8) is 
omitted by the Floriacensis: lines 4 sq.=13; 
lines 6 sq.=16 sq. Another example of the 
compiler accommodating himself to a basic 
Servian text is furnished by the DS note on 
Aen, X. 244. One should overlook Thilo’s 
arrangement of the text here as elsewhere and 
study the critical notes. This is true also of the 
compiler as represented by the Vaticanus; see 
critical note on Geo. II. 479 and 481. More 
often, however, the Vaticanus, which stands for 
what one might call a pre-fusion stage of the 
DS commentary, repeats the S comment in the 
addition, For examples see Thilo, Vol. III. 2, 
p. xiii, n. 5. Cf. Barwick, Zur Servius-frage in 
Philologus LXX. (1911), p. 134. The Lemovicensis, 
to which we owe the D notes on the Bucolics and 
on part of the first Georgic, follows the same 
principle of omission of that part of the S note 
which the comment in D covers. Cf. critical 
notes on Geo, I. 8 and 164, 
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the D scholium gives a fuller and certainly clearer! exposition of the difference in 
meaning between ‘propero’ and ‘festino.’ The sentence ‘ego unumquodque quod 
adortus eram transigebam,’ which is found only in Isidore, would have no interest to 
a commentator who, like Donatus or Servius, would be inclined to give the exact 
words of an ancient author only when there is a question of usage.2, However this 
may be, until the statement that ‘Isidore seems generally to get information of this 
kind from Festus or from commentaries on Virgil . . . where is he more likely to 
have found it than in Donatus?’ can be established with more certainty, I see no 
compelling argument here or elsewhere for the assumption of an intermediate link 
between Donatus and Servius.* 

The fact of the matter is that the evidence so far adduced to prove the possible 
existence of an intermediate commentary hardly seems convincing. An intensive 
study of the marginalia in many manuscripts of Virgil has convinced me that apart 
from, and independent of, the great body of scholia first edited by Daniel, there may 
still be extant, not only in manuscripts of Virgil, but elsewhere,‘ valuable comment 
which seems to have had its source in the original waviorwm commentary of Donatus. 
The real intermediary, it seems to me, is the combiner (or combiners) whose methods 
of selection are responsible for any errors of omission or commission that would be 
likely to occur when two commentaries (one an excerpt of the other) have to be 
moulded together. As the matter stands, in the one sure case, of the three brought 
forward (on Aen. IX. 675), where we see the compiler at work, Donatus has been 
revised, and by the combiner. The note on Geo. II. 139 seems to be part of a mutilated 
wartovum comment. As to the last case (on Geo. I. 260), one might further add in the 
way of argument: if the combiner has, as we have seen, edited the note on the 
Aeneid, then he would be just as likely to edit this comment. As I see it, much has 
been discarded, much, too, attenuated, to make a scholiast’s holiday with the 
commentary of Servius as the centre of attraction. 

In conclusion I am tempted to bring forward two examples not hitherto cited in 


1 I have no hesitation in preferring the version Tours, had access to the actual commentary of 


of the commentator, ‘Cato properare dicit eos 
qui prima quaeque ordine suo mature transigunt, 
festinare autem illos qui multa incipiunt eaque 
adnectendo nec terminando praepediant,’ to 
Cato’s own words, ‘Marcus Cato sic distinguit 
dicens ‘‘qui unumquodque mature transigit, is 
properat ; qui multa simul incipit neque perficit, 
is festinat. ego unumquodque quod adortus 
eram transigebam.’’’ 

2 Cf. D Aen. XI. 201 for the difference in 
meaning between bustum and ustrinum, introduced 
by alii dicunt. 

3 I still hold substantially to the position taken 
in 1916 by Rand, of. cit., p. 164, whose conclu- 
sions are couched in similar language. I believe 
that I can now go further and can point towards 
Tours as a centre of the tradition relating to 
Donatus. Two scholiasts, undoubtedly of that 
school, were influenced by such a commentary as 
that of Aelius Donatus. Cf. Liudramnus on 
Aen. I, 85, 140; II. 3, 286 (Harvard Studies, 
p. 106, n. 5, and pp. 144-147); and Berno on 
Geo. II. 514, 529; III. 305 (tbid., p. 105, n. 6, 
and p. 137). I am not so sure, however, as 
Professor Rand seems to be (of. cit., p. 163, on 
Aen, 1. 179) that Liudramnus, who, as I have 
shown (Harvard Studies, p. 108), is responsible for 

the two citations of Donatus in the Virgil of 


Donatus. The Ars grammatica of Donatus could 
have furnished the kind of comment there given. 
All that can safely be maintained is that the 
scholiasts of that manuscript worked in a tradi- 
tion that derived its information from that still 
unexhausted source—which might be termed the 
Ur-Donatus—from which the compilers of the 
Servius auctus manuscripts obtained their 
material. The ‘revision’ to which Mr. Thom. 
son holds must, in the case of the Lemovicensis, 
have been done before the year 650; cf. E. 
Thomas, Essai suv Servius et son commentaire sur 
Virgile (1879), p. 52. 

4 Besides the glossaries edited by Thomson, 
there is the suggestive work of J. F. Mountford, 
Quotations from Classical Authors in Mediaeval Latin 
Glossaries (Longmans, 1925). We are thus made 
to realize the importance of the valuable scholia 
on Virgil which have been lost. Fragments of 
this commentary may perhaps be found in the 
citations of Varro in the margins of two manu- 
scripts, one of St. Augustine, the other of 
Orosius; see F. Boll, Marica, in Archiv f. 
Religionswiss. XIII. (1910), p. 569; and P. Leh- 
mann, Reste und Spuren antiker Gelehrsamkeit in 
mittelalterlichen Texten, in Philologus, LXXXIII., 
p. 201. 
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this connexion which tend to show how some of the scholia on Virgil may have 
suffered in transmission. 

Cormac’s Glossary,’ a compilation of the Old-Irish period, has a note which 
seems to have had its origin in a D scholium on Aen. VII. 740:? ‘ Uball quasi aball. 
Aball immorro 6 burg Etidile dianit ainm Abellanium (/eg. Abella), is as tucad sil 
n-aball leo.’ 

In Thesaurus Palaeohibernicus 11., p. 163, there is a gloss citing Probus which may 
be compared with a D scholium where the compiler seems to have substituted the 
word quidam for the proper name in his source: ‘ Probus dicit unde et Virgilius 
(Aen. III. 384) lentandus remus in unda; ex hoc inchoatiuum lentasco facit idem 
Virgilius (Geo. II. 250). Compare the D scholium on the former: ‘Quidam 
lentandus noue uerbum fictum putant, sed in annalibus . . . a uerbo lentor.’* 

If it cannot be proved that the conflation of D and S was actually made at 
Tours, this much, at least, is certain: the school of Tours held firmly to the tradition 
of Donatus. Moreover, the marginal commentary contains numerous citations from 
Nonius, Macrobius, Festus’ Pauli, and Tiberius Claudius Donatus. What is more 
likely than that sometime® before the principal scholiasts in the Virgil of Tours 
wrote their notes the commentary of Donatus existed, perhaps in Northern France, 
as a separate comment. There can hardly be any doubt now that the D commentary 
(separate or otherwise) came into France from Ireland. The scholiast Liudramnus, 
who is clearly influenced by Donatus, has some notes which connect him with 
Johannes Scottus.* The scholia in Paris. lat. 7930 show influence of his pupil, 
Remigius of Auxerre.?’ The two notes just given, written in the Old-Irish period, point 
to a time when the D comment existed for Irish students in a form fuller than is found in 
our present Servius auctus manuscripts. There is no compelling reason, I think, to 
assume that this was any other than the commentary of Aelius Donatus. The field 
is open then for a theory like this to explain the existence of the lore of Donatus in 
such codices as the Virgil of Tours and Paris. lat. 7930, and, as I hope to show else- 


where, in other manuscripts also. 
J. J. SavaceE. 


Brown UNIVERSITY, 
RuHopDE Istanp, U.S.A. 


1 Sanas Cormaic, an Old-Irish Glossary, ed. K. This occurs in two instances only, ibid., pp. 107- 


Meyer [Anecdota from Irish Manuscripts, Vol. IV. 108. 
(1912)], No. 1272. 5 This might very well have been in the period 


2 Cf, Harvard Studies, p.151. This scholium, of Irish influence at Tours before the coming of 
which is found only in the Tours manuscript, Alcuin, Cf. E. K. Rand, Harvard Theological 
has been unskilfully abbreviated. The con- Review, XVII. (1922), pp. 197 Sq. Dungal, who 
cluding sentence in the Irish gloss may be either was a ‘rhetor’ at the court school of Charle- 
a development of ‘ab nucibus Abellanis Abella magne, seems to have had access to the D com- 
nomen accepit,’ or from some phrase,omitted by ment on den,I.12. In citing the words ‘Tyrii 
the scholiast, dealing with the propagation of tenuere coloni’ (lib. adv. Claudian. Taurin., in 
apples from seed derived from Abella. The S Patr. lat. CV., col. 484, ed Migne) he remarks : 
note states that Punica mala were grown there. ‘Ab incolendo enim colonos uocauit, non ab 

3 Cf. Thilo, Praef. III. 2, p. xvi, for examples agricultura.’ This contradicts the note of 
of Probus, showing his use of the adverb ‘noue.” Servius who speaks of ‘coloni’ as ‘cultores 
For a similar omission of a proper name (‘Iulius aduenae,’ and is more in accord with the uariorum 
Suavis’ for ‘ alii’) see Mountford, of. cit., p. 22; comment in Servius auctus. Dungal was con- 
but compare P. Lehmann, of cit., p. 201. nected also with Pavia: see T. Corcoran, S.]., 

4 See inter alia, Harvard Studies, pp. 117,122, Iveland and Pavia, in Studies XIV. (1925), pp. 595- 
125 (Nonius); pp. 119,131 (Macrobius) ; pp.137, 610. 
138 (Festus’ Pauli). Tiberius Claudius Donatus ® Harvard Studies, p. 163. 
is the only one of the four who is cited by name. 7 Ibid., p. 162. 
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Pace Dr. Pearson (C.Q. XXII. 182), I submit that Campbell is right in saying 
that the guards ‘selected a point of observation on the lee-side of one of the (sur- 
rounding) hillocks, and to the windward of the corpse, which they would have in 
view.’ Let us suppose that the wind blew, e.g., from the north: they must sit more 
or less north of the corpse to avoid the smell; and suppose the spot to be surrounded 
by hills, they would naturally sit on the south slope of a hill to the north of the 
corpse, so as to be sheltered by the hill from the wind, and some way up the slope, 
So as to command a view of the corpse. They describe this by saying ‘ we sat in the 
lee of the hill-tops, having avoided the smell from the body so that it might not reach 
us’: the latter line itself denotes ‘to windward of the body.’ Campbell translates 
‘we sat just below the top of the rising ground, in the lee of the wind’ (the last is an 
odd phrase); and Jebb, ‘we sat on the hill-top,’ explaining trjveyo. as ‘under the 
wind, i.e. so that it blew from behind them.’ But tx. denotes not the direction in 
which a person is facing with regard to the wind, but that he is sheltered from it by 
some object expressed or implied. I would therefore take it here primarily with 


axpwv éx réywv, though no doubt the é« suggests in addition both just below the hill- 
top and looking out from it. 


H. RackHam. 


CORRIGENDUM. 


I HAVE to correct a mistake in my article in the last number of the C.Q., on 
Pp. 195,n.1. The sentence containing it runs; ‘Thus, for the consular provinces of 
51-50, the Senate picked out the two senior ex-consuls who had not yet held consular 
governorships.’ But, to begin with, it is apparent from Caesar, B.C. I. 6, 5, that 
Cotta, who had been consul in 65, and was therefore senior to Cicero and Bibulus, 
had not held a consular province by 49. And secondly, as to what was done in 
determining who should have the consular provinces of 51-50, there seems to be no 
evidence. Cicero’s statement in Ad Fam. III. 2, 1, that pvaetery opinionem it had 
become necessary for him to go out to a province, may mean that he had counted on 
being unaffected by the regulations of 52, and that either a subsequent decree of the 
Senate or some arrangement made by a few senatorial leaders had upset his expecta- 
tions. But of course practer opinionem may refer to his not having expected before 52 


that he would have to undertake a governorship. Nor can we tell whether his words 
(tb., § 2), Vides ex senatus consulto provinciam esse habendam, refer to a decree prescribing 
who should draw lots for the consular provinces of 51-50, or merely to a decree which 
had the effect of obliging Appius to hand over Cilicia to a successor. However, the 
point that after 52 the Senate or its leaders had some power to determine what ex- 
magistrates should draw lots for provinces, seems to be sufficiently proved by Ad 
Fam. VIII. 8, 8, where praetorian provinces are concerned, and Caesar, B.C. I. 85, 9. 


C. G. STONE. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 
LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


Hermes. LXIII. Heft 1. 


W. Schadewaldt, Zum Phrixos des Euripides. Restored text of Florence ang 
(Riv. Fil. N.S. 4 [1926], pp. 212 sq.), containing a trial ‘scene between . . i ; 4 

it Euripides. Discusses the form 
es ak ee no of this in the development of his art. K. Scott, Mercur- 
und Hovaz,c.1.2. Corrects interpretations of Mommsen, 
etc., of inscriptions— Dessau, /.L.S. 3207, 6389 6351; 
tions of Aug. with Mercury, e.g. J.L.S. 3090, inscription from endera ( oon os 
Baugeschichte des Dendevatempels, Taf. 1X.), 

Rev. Arch. [1920], pp. 187 sq.) is a orgery ; 

in of the either have nothing to with Aug. 
Mercury ; concludes the identification only supported by the — — = 

- Die Hevonische Frage. ac 
ee asserts great scientific value of Heron’s — defends by 
detailed arguments and citations his own previous verdicts (N , “yo . [1910], PP. 4 3 
sq.) that Heron is a mere compiler, with little understanding o rn oe : P 
in works on Mechanics ; that his work is subsequent to Ptolemy s. U. Wilc - 
Zum Germanicus-Papyrus. Criticizes Cichorius (Rom. Studten, PP. 375 
edict of Germanicus. Josephus wrong in asserting that rs = no - ar odo 
distribution of corn in 1g A.D. through shortage because only se rian acme 
would receive it, hence no proof that all supplies exhausted. —— : vee 
stored at Alexandria were—(1) supplies for the city army, s,e 
stored near inner harbour and controlled by proc. ad Mercurium; (2) — Ds — : 
stored near great harbour, controlled by proc. Neaspoleos et 
presumably limited to (1), hence no necessary connexion with famine . i = 19 
in Rome. G.’s action taken in January-February Ig concerned 
famine result (partly) of harvest of 19, reaped in May, and age l pi on 
K. Barwick, Zu Catull. 55 und 58a. These metrically and in su 
from all others; 55 falls into three sections—1-2, 3-12, 13-22. 2 en a = 
(always regarded as fragment) would fit better than 3-12 in 55» Which is — aa 
latest, perhaps the last complete poem of Catullus. Hence 58a is a _— er 
of 55 3-12 written after the first publication of C.’s volume, and include pr e 
fragments) in a new edition after his death. E. Bethe, Odyssee-probleme. ( ) Teas = 
Maintains against Wilamowitz and Ed. Schwartz that no 
conclusion, but artistic climax—the reunion of Odysseus and Pene pg s 
reason to believe in Alexandrian MSS. ending with y’ 296. (2) Pene ope’s oe 
and the Feet-washing. 93-110; 7 139-156; 129-146. w 
repetition of B’ ; 7’ passage a modification of f' altered to fit new — — 
an interpolation. Thus in the original scheme of the later part of the = 
incidents have no place. There was an original ‘ Nostos’ which knew not ne ) 
the Suitors, and ended with the Recognition by Penelope at the F —— o- 
W. Morel, Zu Julius Valerius. Emendations of Kibler s text of Res 
Macedonis (Teubner, 1883) on the basis of Ps. Callisthenes Historia A eo wo 
Vol. I., Recensio Vetusta (G. Kroll), of which Valerius is a a —_ a 
Oxford Epitome (C. Cillié, Stvassburg Diss., 1905). Miszellen: 
(K. Kalbfleisch). Restored text of unpublished F ayoum Papyrus oo 2; — = 
imperfect lines alphabetically arranged and attributed to Menan 
Shepsis (H. v. Arnim) maintains Aristotelian authorship of Magna Movalia agai 
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Wilamowitz (Hermes LXII., p. 371). Kumidwv ’Apynyés (K. Reinhardt), phrase not 
applied by Heraclitus to an unnamed statesman and then to Pythagoras, but to 
Pythagoras first, and charge later returned upon H. by Timaeus. Epigramm aus 
Kition (J. Sykutris), text of unpublished tomb epigram on a forty years old school- 
master, perhaps by a pupil. Undated, but late. Ein Zitat in dev Naassenerpredigt 
(Th. Schneider), quotation in c. 20 not from Ioh. 5. 37, but rather from the O.T. 
(Deut. 4. 12). 


Litteris. V. 2. 1928. 
Contains an article on Lingusstics, by Pedersen, and a review of H. J. Rose’s 
Primitive Culture in Italy, by M. P, Nillson. 


Philological Quarterly (Iowa). VII. 3. 1928. 
W. Rhys Roberts, Longinus on the Sublime: Some Historical and Literary Problems, 
An interesting survey of some of the main problems of the treatise. 


Rivista di Filologia. N.S. VI. 1928. 

Fascicules 2 and 3 of this volume (pp. 161-422 +14 plates) appear as a double 
number, wholly devoted to the material produced by the Italian excavators in 
Cyrene. The number is on sale separately, and may be had for 40 lire from the 
Casa editrice G. Chiantore, Turin. 

For the sake of brevity the leading inscriptions are referred to below by numbers 
as follows: I.=The Constitutional Ordinance, published by S. Ferri in Alcune 
tscviziont dt Civene (Berlin Abhandlungen, 1926) p.6sqq. I1.=The Agreement with 
Thera, and the appended oath of the founders (Ferri, tbid., p. 19 sqq.). III.=The 
List of Corn-Grants made by the Cyrenaeans to various Greek cities (Ferri, ibid., 
p. 24 sqq.). IV.=The Canons of Cyrene, published by Ferri in Notiziavio archeologico, 
IV. (1927), p. 93 sqq-. V.=The Edicts of Augustus, published by G. Oliverio (zbid., 
p. 13 sqq.). 

The fascicule opens with a review of L’esplovazione archeologica italiana nella 
Ctrenaica by C. Anti, who describes what has already been achieved and sketches the 
programme for the immediate future, adding a bibliography of Italian publications on 
the results. Next, G. Oliverio in Iscriziont di Civene prints the texts of I., II. and 
III., with translations of I. and II. and commentaries. An additional note criticizes 
the views expressed about I. by Groh, Wilcken, W. Otto and the late Th. Reinach. 
La data della Magna Charia di Civene, by G. De Sanctis defends, particularly against 
the late Th. Reinach, the author’s theory (Rivista, N.S. IV.) that I. refers to some- 
thing more than the city of Cyrene and that its date is the middle of the third 
century B.c. In La Stele det Pattt A. Ferrabino argues that the oath in II. 23 sqq. 
is not derived from Thera but is a native Cyrenaic tradition. A. Vogliano’s Nuovt 
studs sulle Decvretalt dt Civene are a publication of I1V., with a translation and an 
elaborate commentary which, besides the writer’s own suggestions, contains a review 
of the interpretations offered by De Sanctis (Rivista, N.S. V.) and v. Wilamowitz 
(Berlin Sitzungsberichte, 1927). V. agrees with them that none of it is Delphic 
except the oracle at the beginning. A final note discusses the proposals of K. Latte 
(Archiv. f. Religtonswiss., 1928). WV. Arangio-Ruiz on L’editto di Augusto ai Civenei, 
prints the text of V. with a suggestive commentary, unfortunately written too soon to 
take account of the treatments by Anderson (J.R.S. XVII.) and v. Premerstein 
(Savigny-Zeitschy. XLVIII. Rom. Abt.). The views of the latter are briefly 

considered_in a postscript. In a careful study of J/ dialetto delle iscrizioni civenaiche, 
G. Devoto concludes that it is closely related to that of Thera, less closely to those 
of the East Doric group (Thera, Cos, Rhodes) and of the Argolid, and hardly at all 
to that of Laconia. He denies that there is any affinity to Aeolic, the participles in 
-owwa, -auva being capable of other explanation. P. Maas contributes a complete 
Index verborum to the two earliest texts—II. and IV. 
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Miscellanea. P. Maas, ’Es véw. M. defends this reading in Theoc. IV. 143 
(= és véwra), comparing B.G.U. III. 958 and, from Cyrene, IV. B44. A, Vogliano, in 
Ibico fr. 57 Bergk*, argues for AcBvadvyevyjs on the strength of rav AcAvav in IV. A3. 
F. Hiller von Gaertringen offers some suggestions on the elegiacs published by 
Oliverio, “Notiziario,” 1V. 1927, 212, tab. XXXIL, fig. 2. Epimetron. B, Lavagnini 
in Il centurione di Bu Ngem, prints a text published by A. Bacchiani in J/ Giornale 
d’ Italia for 4 April, 1928. One stone, the second, has the words ‘ centurio leg. III 
Aug. faciendum curavit,’ and its companion bears eighteen iambic senart#, which, 
with a single alteration, read acrostically ‘Q. Avidius Quintianus.’ For the Romans 
at Bu Ngem (Bonjem), south of Misurata in lat. 30°, 35’, 32” N., see C./.L. VIII. 


6 and 10,992. 


Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie. LXXVII. 1. 1928. 

E. Maass, Thalamos und Gamos. After discussing the sense of @dAapos in 
Homer, M. argues that "Eratdsa is the second of the three days of marriage 
celebrations, that ydos refers originally to the act and not to the ceremony, and that 
in Arist. IIloA. IV. should be emended to civepfis. J. Th. Kakridis, 
Dev Fluch des Theseus im ‘ Hippolytos.’ K. treats of the difficulties involved in the 
three wishes or curses granted by Poseidon to Theseus. A. Busse, Zur Musthasthetsh 
des Avistoteles. An analysis of Aristotle’s theory, expressed in Pol, VIII., of the 
effects of music upon the soul. O. Herzog, Datierung der Tvagddten des Seneca. 
(Published after H.’s death by J. Vogt.) From political allusions H. dates 7 hyestes 
about 43, Medea 45/6, Hercules furens and Phaedva about 48, Tvoades about 53, 
Oedipus in 60/1, Agamemnon about 62, Hercules Ocetaeus and Phoenissae in Seneca’s 
last years. MuiszeELLen: E. Schwyzer, Nochmals zu Kallimachos Epigr. 44. A post- 
script to LXXV. 447sq. W. Ensslin, Zu den Mosatkinschriften der Korpovationen in 
Ostia. Explanations of certain puzzling compendia. E. Schwyzer, Zum vomsschen 
Verwandtenkuss. O. Weinreich, Martial XI. 43, Petron. 140. 5, und Pariser Zauber- 


papyrus Z. 326. 


LXXVII. 2. 1928. 

H. Stier, Dardanellen odeyv Besikabai ? Supports the traditional view that the 
camp of the Greeks besieging Troy was on the Dardanelles. U. Hoefer, Pseudo- 
Skymnos und Evatosthenes. HH. opposes the view that Ephorus was the sole source 
of Pseudo-Scymnus, and shows the influence of Eratosthenes and Theopompus on 
him. W. Schwahn, Zu Hekatéios von Teos. We may ascribe to Hecataeus the 
account of Perdiccas’ campaign in Diodorus Siculus XVIII. 33-6. W. Morel, 
Emendationen im Athenaeus. Conjectures on a number of poetical texts in Ath., 
including <és ov> orparnyés in p. 405A, 1. 11. A. Wilhelm, 1.G. VII. 2412 und 
I.G. VII. 2411. Restorations of these texts, with particular discussion of the 
IIroAcuata. A. Wilhelm, Zu einer Inschrift aus Ephesos. In Dessau, Imscr. lat. 
sel. 8830 22-3 read t[dv] Tis érapxeias A. H. Krappe, Aireus’ Lamm. A 
Persian parallel, Fr. Pfister, Ein Kultbvauch auf Delos nach Kallimachos. An 
explanation of the custom, described by Callim. H. IV. 321-4, of striking the altar, 
dancing around it, and biting the sacred olive stump. Fr. Bortzler, Venus Calva, 
Denies the existence of the cult-type maintained by Eitrem in C.R. 1923: the 
ancient traditions are attempts to explain the epithet calua. Th. Birt, Macte esto und 
Zugehoviges. B. explains macte in the phrase macte esto as originally an adverb. 
Th. Birt, Sublimus, sublimis, sublimen. B., argues that these words have nothing to do 
with Jimen, that they are possibly to be connected with *subtolive, and that there is a 
nominative form sublimen. R. Zimmermann, Das Dreimorengesetz und das exspivatorische 
Akzent. Greek accentuation rests on a quite natural law. W. Havers, Auslassung 
von Flexionssilben im Griechischen. On the suppression of the first of two identical 
terminations. F. Dornseiff, In Rom lecken die Maduse die Muihistene. In Seneca 
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Apoc. 8 quia Romae, inquis, muves molas lingunt means ‘because everything is in such 
good order at Rome that the mice cannot find any corn wasted, and have to turn to J 
the millstones.’ | 

LANGUAGE. 


Indogermanische Forschungen. XLVI. 3. 1928. 

©. Beke (1) after indicating methods of expressing comparison in Ugro-Finnish 
tongues (viz. (a) by the simple abl., (b) by means of an adj. with a suffix denoting 
the comparative degree) points out that the suffix, like the I.-Eu. -evo- and -tero- 
suffixes, was originally employed either with words denoting space, or with inter- 
rogative and demonstrative forms; (2) maintains that the functions of the dative 
(and abl., lative, translative), as well as of the loc., and of the instrumental (‘by 
which road or way’) were originally purely local in Ugro-Finnish, and suggests that 
this is true also of the I.-Eu. dative, etc. (disputed). Similarly the acc. was properly 
local (cf. Semitic); and the gen. originally adnominal than adverbial. G. Kazarow 
sees in Thrac. Pacr- ‘king’ evidence of linguistic connexions between Thrace and 
Asia Minor (AoyBaors, etc.). L. Scheftelowitz, Vedic miscellanea: 1. Fragments of 
d-stems. 2. -mi originally I. sg. indic., -6 conjunctive. 3. O.-Ir. 3 pl. -atay properly 
dual. 4. -ks- from -khy- in Satapathabhramana points to a northern origin of SB, 
5. Etym., root skabh-: Lat. scabo, root bhvad (redupl. bhavidhvad): Gr. rapdAdéw, 
6. I.-Ir. -bhzt- becomes -bdh-. 7. Instr. and dat, pl. to dp- ‘water’ really from stem 
ad- ‘water,’ cf. Gr. aow, O.-L. assyy (assery, asey) E, Hermann supplements his 
biography of Delbriick. Reviews of new books. 


Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Sprachforschung. Band 56, Hefte 1 and 2. 


H. Jacobsohn discusses the figure of torepov-rporepov as it is used in the Iliad 
and Odyssey, suggesting literary reasons for its more frequent appearance in the 
former. Its origin is not to be sought in the time before the separation of the 
I.-E. languages, though there was possibly already then material from which it 
might have developed. P. Maas writes notes on fr. 75 of Sappho and on the form 
révra:=é€orat in inscriptions from Cyrene. E. Schwyzer discusses in detail the form 
prognatus. He concludes that it corresponds to Skt. prajdta-, and that it precedes the 
form -gndsci, which is a secondary formation. In a short article on the form odt 
G. Mahlow connects it with 6@ouar, E. Hermann proposes an interesting theory 
connecting the presence of the preposition before names of countries (in antithesis to 
its absence before those of towns) with the late formation of the former. W. Schulze 
contributes notes on the etymology of pruma and carbo. T. Grienberger discusses 
fully three central Italic inscriptions as well as the Oscan inscription from Anzi. 
H. Krabe in a short article writes on the Messapian conjunction -@: and the sound of 
the consonant in combination. H. Jacobsohn brings forward some phonetic problems 
of Middle Iranian. E.Schréder discusses at length the history of the expression 
Sunde und Schande. J. ¥. Lohmann contributes a long article on the collective in 
Slavonic, and E. Koschmieder writes at length on Slavonic Verbalaspect. Etymo- 
logical discussions and notes appear by F. Specht, J. O. Schrader, J. Pokorny, and 
E. Lewy. 

Erganzungshefte No, 5. | 

Namen des gruecchischen Mythos im Etruskischen, by Eva Fiesel. This is a detailed 
and careful examination of all Greek mythological names as they occur in Etruscan. 
The writer divides these into three divisions phonetically. The first division is Attic 
in character, the second entered Etruria from a central Greek source, which the 
writer believes to be the Corinthian colonies in Sicily and S. Italy. The names 
in the third division the writer tentatively suggests to have been brought by the 
Etruscans from Asia Minor, where was a source common to Etruscans and Greeks. 
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